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Best way to back upa 


Look what happens when a rugmaker tends to his 
knitting. Yes, this is a knitted carpet—but it’s made so 
expertly that it has the look, feel and wear of con 
siderably more expensive woven carpeting. 


How is this possible? It's due—in large part—to the 
backing, for the looser construction of knitted carpets 
demands a backing material of superior tuft-lock and 
fiber-binding characteristics. And these are the major 
reasons why one of the country’s leading carpetmakers 
chose a combination of CHEMIGUM LATEX and PLiovic 
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CHEMIGUM 
«LATEX 


dispersion of 


gistont rubber 
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bright idea 


Latex to back up its bright, new knitted line. 


Other benefits of the backing include dimensional 
stabilitv, excellent body. good color stability and non 
skid properties. Moreover, it's easy to compound and 
apply, processes well and is permanent 
marily to the CHEMIGUM LATEX. 


thanks pri 


Need a better backing for your bright ideas? CurMt 
GUM LATEX may well be the answer. For full details, 
write Goodvear. Chemical Division, Dept. B-9458, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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ou hobble’ 
our sales force 
his way ? 


Of course vou wouldn't. 


You want your salesmen to keep in 
close touch with customers and follow 


up sales leads quickly. 


Long Distance telephone calls really 


help your salesmen, 


Used as a regular supplement to field 
visits, they help salesmen cover more 
ground, give better service, and get 


more business. 


Encourage regular use of Long Dis- 
tance calls in vour sales operations, 


They bring in more than they cost. 


‘A $1 or $2? telephone call is frequently the 
means of closing a sale jor corn or soybean 
produc ts worth halj a million dollars or more.” 


SOYVS A. Scheiter, president ol the 


Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, IIL. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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WESTERN UNION FINDS 


BETTER WAYS TO SPEED IT IN WRIT! 


His check—processed 1967 miles away —includes yesterday’s overtime! 


Corporate payrolls are kept up to the second 
when a company has a Western Union Private 
Wire System. Here’s how it works. Basic data, 
transmitted in seconds and fed into com- 
puters, can be accurately and rapidly translated 
into data for checkwriting equipment. The 


entire process of transmitting, computing, 
and producing written checks takes only min- 
utes—even over distances of thousands of miles. 

This is just one example of the many complex 
business activities served by Western Union’s 
Private Wire Systems. 


Telegraph Services 
Private Wire Systems 
Facsimile 
Microwave 
Data Processing 
Special Services 
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SIDE LINES 


U.S. Yardstick 


IN A NATION that fairly worships 
Statistics on everything from tele- 
vision shows to baseball players, 
no other single number is as vital 
to Americans as that shown by the 
When 
President Eisenhower went before 
Congress last month with his $77- 
billion balanced budget, just about 


Gross National 


Product. 


every recommendation he 
of Commerce's 
expectation 
that from the 
fourth quar- 
ter of 1958 
through the 
final quarter 
of this year 
the “GNP” 
will rise 6°, 
to $470 billion 
an all-time high. 

What the Dow-Jones averages 
are to Wall Street, the GNP is to 
Washington. For as the best avail- 
able measure of the gross value 
of all the goods and services pro- 
duced in the U.S., the GNP is a 
kind of economic stethoscope that 
gauges the health of the nation by 
taking the pulse of its production. 
But like the works of Gertrude 
Stein in cocktail talk, the GNP is 
more often talked about than un- 
derstood. Thus, with GNP more 
topical than ever, it seems to us 
that some words of explanation 
would come in handy at any cock- 
tail party. 

Act of Congress. To begin with, 
the Gross National Product has been 
the official U.S. economic yardstick 
ever 1945, though figures 
aimed at showing national income 
were being compiled long before 
that by a number of enterpris- 
ing economists. Actually, it took 
an act of Congress to produce a 
really comprehensive GNP. Shortly 
before U.S. entry in World War II, 
Congress called upon the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to take over the 
job of measuring the GNP—and not 
a moment too soon either. After 
Pearl Harbor it became vital fo 
the U.S. to know what proportion 
of national income was going into 
the war effort. 

At first, Commerce reported only 


since 
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made 
was predicated on the Department 
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an annual figure, began bringing 
out a quarterly GNP in 1946. Since 
then, to give some comparative sig- 
nificance to its figures, Commerce 
has reworked gross product and 
national income statistics back to 
1929, plans soon to project them as 
far back as 1909 

But as valuable and revealing as 
GNP has been as the nation’s No 
One economic growth indicator, 
it has had at 
least one se- 
rious short- 
coming: no 
allowance fo 
inflation To 
correct this, 
Commerce 
only recent- 
ly began to 
show, along 
with regular quarterly GNP, what 
the figure might have been in terms 
of the 1957 dollar. 

By matching the current-dollar 
GNP with the constant-dollar GNP 
of past years (going back to 1947). 
economists will be able to see not 
only the amount of change in the 
total value of production since 
World War II, but even more im- 
portant how much of that change 
can be chalked up to inflation 

Parts of the Product. Al! that the 
GNP (which has been growing at 
the rate of 3°, a year since 1929) 
really shows is the market value of 
the output of goods and services 
before deductions for depreciation 
and other allowances in four major 
categories: 1) personal consump- 
tion (money spent on everything 
from refrigerators to recreation); 
2) gross private domestic invest- 
ment (money industry spends on 
construction, inventories, etc.); 3) 
net foreign investment: 4) govern- 
ment purchases. 

Some economists challenge many 
of GNP'’s ingredients (e.g., can food 
consumed on a farm be counted as 
an expenditure?), fear it is too 
handy a tool for socialist-minded 
planners (who might favor pump- 
priming). Even Commerce con- 
cedes that it is neither absolute 
nor faultless. But everyone agrees 
that the GNP is the best single 
yardstick of its kind around. 
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FACTS vs. 


The stock market is now un- 
comfortably similar to the ill- 
starred market of 1929. Fact 
or fantasy? 


The stock market is setting the 
pace for the rest of the economy. 
Fact or fantasy? 


Stocks are for the few—the 
public can’t handle the prob- 
lems of 
fantasy? 


investing. or 


In the February issue of THE 
EXCHANGE, these and other areas 
of public interest are micro- 
scoped by G. Keith Funston, 
President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in a penetrat- 
ing article entitled “Facts vs. 
Fantasies.” Mr. Funston sets 
‘the record straight with irre- 
futable facts. 


The All-Important 
American Housewife 


The American housewife is di- 
rectly responsible for spending 
75 to 80% of the average fam- 
ily’s income: She’s the most im- 
portant person in U.S. business. 
But, when it comes to the vital 
decisions on investments which 
may help finance the family’s 
future, she feels that it is 
strictly the man’s province. In 
“What Every Wife Should 
Know,” THE EXCHANGE presents 
the reasons why the average 
housewife is qualified to—and 
should — take an active interest 
in the family’s investments. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 

11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.50 (check, cash, money 
order). Please send me the next 12 issues 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 
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ANTASIES 


'58’s Three Most Active Stocks 
What did the three “most active” 
stocks of 1958 have in common? 
Which stock set the largest vol- 
ume mark in twelve years? The 
current issue of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine reveals the answers 
and also presents an enlighten- 
ing summary of who’s in and 
who’s out of the 50 “most active” 
category. 


The Strength of Hercules 


“Born on the courthouse steps” 
in 1912, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany has come a long way since 
its black powder and dynamite 
days. Writing in THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine, Albert E. Forster, 
President and Chairman, dis- 


‘cusses the growth of his com- 


pany since the day the Federal 
Court split the du Pont Com- 
pany’s explosives operations into 


three parts. His article, “Re- 
search Paces Diversification,” 
outlines the scope of current 


operations and reveals the 
growth philosophy that gives 
Hercules strength. 

All this — and more — is in just 
one edition of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. And for only $1.50, 
you can enjoy 12 issues — a full 
year of interesting, informative 
reading about market trends... 
new developments .. . investing. 
Fill in coupon below and begin 
your subscription with the 
February issue. Do it now! THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine is not sold 
at newsstands. 
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READERS SAY 


Sensitive Salesmen 


Sir: Far from being unfriendly to mu- 
tual funds, as occasional letters imply, 
Forses leans towards leniency. A fund 
salesman recently chided Forses for its 
cautionary advice regarding “front-load- 
ing” contracts. Imagine his—and many 
another salesman’s—anguish if Fores 
were to compute what many funds’ 
growth would have been had their man- 
agers not made that follow-the-leader 
switch early last year into oils. . . . They 
watched the stocks they sold soar over- 
head. ... 

The thin-skinned sensitivity to criti- 
cism of some of the fund salesmen sug- 
gests that they are far from observing 
the doctrine of caveat venditor, so neces- 
sary to the market welfare of all. 

Roy Stopparp 
Chicago, II. 


Stable Stores 


Sm: We have read with interest your 
article on “The Evergreen Grocers” 
(Forses, Jan. 1) ... but are puzzled by 
the —26.1% stability item assigned to 
American Stores. 

Does [it] indicate an estimated gain 
and the positive figures for all the other 
companies an estimated decline in 1958 
earnings vs. the 1956-58 average, or vice 
versa? ... 

JOHN R. Park 


| Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 


American Stores Co 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Due to a statistical error, the sta- 
bility factor for stable American Stores 
Co. was incorrectly listed as —26.1%. It 
should have read 9.5% .—Epb 


Hollywood Self-Invalided? 


Sir: Let’s hope that the businessmen 
moving into Hollywood (“The Fabulous 
Invalid,” Forses, Feb. 1) take along their 
hard-headed accountants and comptrol- 
lers. For decades, stockholders in the 
movie industry have suffered from 
the nepotism, lavish expense accounts, 
and unnecessarily plush facilities at the 


studios . . . [one of which] reportedly 
still has several hundred chauffeured 
Cadillacs despite a _ limited shooting 
schedule. . . . 


F. L. STEELE 
Los: Angeles, Calif. 


First in FORBES 


| Sm: The other day I was looking 
through my accumulated back issues of 
Forses and came across your issue of 
June 1, 1957, which carried a feature 
article on Inland Steel (“Inland’s Happy 
Island”). I was amazed to realize that 
you had given a thorough report on In- 
land's “recession-resistant” characteris- 
tics well before steel production dropped 
to its recession low. 

It was not until months later that most 
other business magazines “discovered” 


Forbes, FEBRUARY 15, 1959 
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Inland. You continue to amaze me. 
Keep up the good work. 

—J. C. MILLER 
Chicago, II. 


1-Tailored Taylor 


Sir: I wonder how Argus Corp.'s E. P. 
Taylor (“The Soft Sell in High Finance,” 
Forses, Feb. 1) looks when his picture 
has not been reversed. Or does he usu- 
ally wear shirts that button on the 
wrong (lady’s) side? See cover. 

—Evetyn G. SHAW 
Groveland, Mass. 


Forses’ error. Eagle-eyed Reader 
Shaw will be glad to know that the un- 
usually well-tailored Mr. Taylor regu- 
larly buttons his shirts on the _ right 
side.—Eb. 


Living Trusts 


Sir: In your column, The Funds (“Are 
Trust Funds for You?” Forses, Jan. 15), 
you state: “This enables them to receive 
the income from the trust for the rest of 
their lifetimes, and also to claim the 
principal, up to 20° of gross income, as 
a deduction on their income-tax returns.” 

It is my understanding that the amount 
which can be claimed is only the 
actuarial portion of the principal, i.e., 
48.030°) at age 50, 60.321°% at age 60, etc. 
Am I correct? . . 

—F. Stuart PEease 


Reader Pease is right. But Forses 
was merely illustrating how salesmen are 
using the advantages of living trusts as 
an argument for making a mutual fund 
the medium of such trusts. A complete 
exposition of how the trusts work was 


not intended.—Ep. 


More on Brokers’ Fees 


Str: Not so long ago, with stock trad- 
ing in the doldrums, the brokers, with a 
few notable exceptions, boosted commis- 
sion rates again. They argued that they 
needed the higher fees because trading 
wasn't sufficiently active. Of late, 
trading has been at the highest level 
since 1929, but I wouldn't want to bet 
that they will reduce their charges on 
stock transactions. 

Another gimmick they put over a few 
vears ago also makes me hopping mad. 
I refer to the charge of one-quarter 
point on all odd-lot transactions in 
stocks priced at 40 and over. It used to 
be an eighth... . 

—Rosert D. Owens 
Newark, NJ. 


Vikovan and the Market 


Sir: When the Soviet’s No. Two man, 
Anastas Mikoyan, came to Wall Street 
last month, it called to mind his previous 
visit back in 1936. That year the Dow- 
Jones industrial average was under 100. 

The DJI is around 600 now. Since the 
U.S. press has been alluding to the Rus- 
sian trade chief as one of the smartest 
businessmen in the world, I've been 
wondering how he happened to overlook 
the bargains of a lifetime 

—I. M. Lone 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Why Some People Almost 
Always Make Money 
in the Stock Market 


HY DO SOME “foolhardy” peo- 

ple make money in the stock 

market, while some of the most cautious 

people “lose their shirts”? What is 

the preserving and 
multiplying family nest egg? 

After 


investor. 


basic secret of 


your 


35 vears as a stock market 
writer, broker and advisor. 
G. M. Loeb is more convinced than 
ever of the answer: most investors have 
mistaken 
safety. 


ideas about true financial 


According to Mr. Loeb, a Partner in 
the famed brokerage firm of E. F. Hut- 
ton & Company, it is actually safer to 
put a small portion of your capital in 
a well chosen speculative stock and 
keep the rest of it idle——than it is to 
put all of it in a supposedly “safe” blue- 
chip stock. And he tells why, based 
upon facts drawn from his wealth of 
successful experience. 


This is just some of the startling ad- 
vice given in his unusual how-to-invest 
book, “THE BATTLE FOR INVEST- 
MENT SURVIVAL.” (100,000 copies 
have already been sold!) And here is 
some more: 


—Diversification can limit profits. 


The fact that a 
stock is w idely 
held by invest- 


ment-trusts is not 
always a good 
reason for buying. 


“Dollar averag- 
ing” is, most of 
the time, throw- 
ing good money 
after bad. 


—It’s really 
aim at doubling your 


safer to 


than to aim 
at investing it for a 


money 


4°. to 6° return. 

What makes Mr. 

Loeb’s daring rules so 


impressive is that he 
is not 


E. F. Hutton & Co 
an ivory-towet 
theorist who has merely tested his ideas 


“on paper.” Instead, he is one teacher 


who for 35 years has practiced with 
cold cash what he preaches. And with 
big-profit: results—for, as Newsweek 
Magazine says about his book, “written 
by a has the 


market for years.” 


man who outsmarted 


In this book he warns of Pitfalls for 
tells What to 


Look For in Security Programs 


the Inexperienced . 


What to Buy—and When . . . Advan- 
tages of Switching Stocks . . . How to 


Gain Profits by Taking Losses 


How to Detect “Good” Buying ot 
“Good” Selling and many other 
“insider's” secrets. No wonder the 


“His book is 


Wall Street Journal says: 
a must.” 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL 


Send no money. Simply mail cou 
pon for a free-trial copy of this book. 
If not convinced within 10 days that it 
can repay you its small price many 
times over, return it and pay nothing. 
But don’t delay—this book tells things 
you should be doing with your money 


RIGHT NOW IN THIS MARKET! 


MAIL TODAY FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


APPROVAL 
within 10 davs and pay 
postage as payment in full 


Name 
Address 


City 


N. Y. City residents add 12¢ sales tax 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 942 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me “The Battle for Investment Survival,” by G 
If not convinced that it will repay many times its cost 
nothing. Otherwise I will send only $3.95 plus a few 


(PLEASE PRINT 


SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if you ENCLOSE $3.95 as 
PAY POSTAGE. Same 10-day return privilege with full refund GUARANTEED. 


M. Loeb, entirely ON 
I will return it 
cents 


Zone State 


ayment in full—then WE 
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Plan with 
a BSO 
man! 


can be your launching pad to 


a better new plant space... 


Choice plant sites in B&O’s Land of Big Oppor- 
tunity with the markets you want—industrial or 
consumer, domestic or foreign. Check the BRO 
area, with our help! 

PHONE OR WRITE: 


T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 


G. E. FERENCE, Ind. Development Agt. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WAbash 2-221! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 


Britain’s stock-market boom seems to 
be attracting considerable foreign 
capital. Reflecting this fact, security 
sterling—the British money foreign 
investors buy to trade in British secu- 
rities markets—is now selling above 
parity. 


“The pharmaceutical business,” 
warned President Edmund R. Beck- 
with Jr. of Crookes-Barnes Labora- 
tories, a division of the Chemway 
Corp., “is no primrose lane to easy 
profits and automatic growth.” Con- 
tinued he: “Unfortunately in the last 
decade we've been ‘discovered’ by the 
professional investment community 

Almost nobody focuses on the 
essential truth that for every ‘hot’ 
operation there is usually another that 
is going through a cold front.” 


The U.S. may be pricing itself out o! 
world markets, foreign-trade experts 
fear. One straw-in-the-wind:  esti- 
mates for the first nine months of last 
year show shipments of manufactured 
goods by the world’s No. One exporte: 
down 13°, (to $7,198 million). vs. a 
drop of only 3% in the over-all total 
of manufactures exported. Meanwhile. 
West Germany for the first time took 
over the No. Two spot from Great 
Britain. The German exports: $5,657 
million, or 18.4°, of total 
18.2", for Britain. 


trade. vs 


Lukens Steel learned its lesson last 
year when it was widely criticized fo: 
refusing comment on a_ rocket-lik« 
but unexplained rise in the market 
price of its common shares. When its 
stock soared more than $9 a share in 
one session early this month. VP & 
Secretary Stewart Huston hastened to 
declare: “Lukens is contemplating no 
stock split, nor is [it] contemplating 


any consolidation or merge: ” The 
shares dropped immediately 
Price rises in fuel oil—which began 


last August and continued throughout 
the East Coast area—are attracting 
the attention of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division, which has 
promised prompt action if it finds 
price-fixing is involved. Behind the 
scenes: Vermont's senior Senato: 
George Aiken, who had privately 
complained about seemingly concerted 
price hikes 
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Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., de- 
claring a 30c per share dividend for 
the first period of 1959, described the 


payout as a “regular quarterly” divi- | 


dend, creating speculation on Wall 
Street that the company intends to 
maintain that rate. Lately Merritt- 


Chapman's dividend has fluctuated | 


sharply. The firm paid 30c quarterly 
in 1957, made two payments of 40c, 
two of 20c during 1958. 


Military contracts aren't always what | 


they seem to be. Raytheon Manu- 
facturing, for example, recently re- 
ceived a big $50.7-million order for 
the Army’s Hawk ground-to-air mis- 
siles. According to company sources, 
however, Raytheon will farm out $27.5 
million of this to subcontractors, leav- 
ing only about 45° of the total for 
Raytheon to fulfill itself. 


The payoff on Republic Aviation’s 
promising supersonic F-105 Thun- 
derchief (“Thundering Into Space,” 
Forses, Aug. 15) is likely to come 
somewhat later than was originally 
expected. Revealed Republic's Presi- 
dent Mundy I. Peale: preliminary 


figures for 1958 indicated a decline | 


in per share profits from $4.51 in 1957 


to $3.39. Production would continue to | 


climb in 1959, said he, but sales would 
fall. Reason: “We're building up our 
production pipelines.” Such costs, he 
pointed out, tend to distort annual 
figures of aircraft companies; for, 
viewed on a 24-month basis, Republic 
was likely to earn from 2% to 242% 
after taxes on combined 1959 and 1960 
sales of between $382 and $400 million. 


More liberal dividend payments were 
the order of the day for many boards 
meeting during January. A Standard 
& Poor compilation showed it as the 
“most rewarding” month for stock- 
holders in two years, considering 
seasonal factors, with “favorable divi- 
dend actions . . outrunning the 
unfavorable by almost nine to one.” 


Los Angeles’ smog—a problem that 
has long beset the city’s industry and 
its citizens—may soon be only a 
cloudy memory. According to the Air 
Pollution Foundation, L.A.’s research 
on the subject should be ready to 
move on from the basic research 
stage into industrial applications with- 
in two more years. Key to a solution 
of the pollution problem: control of 
auto exhaust fumes. 
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Amazing Precision 


Pocket-Size Recorder 


Now Records Up To 4 Hours 
Plays Back Immediately! 


Minifon 
Smallest, Lightest 


RECORDER 


Records 
Everything 


Takes Notes 


New Low Price 


“Minifon Does Best Job”, says Executive! 


“I've tried other types of recorders and have 
discarded them all since I learned about 
MINIFON.” Nothing can match the conven 
ience and lightweight of this remarkable pocket 
size, highly faithful recording instrument.” To 
day major industrial concerns insist that their 
executives carry Minifon recorders on all busi 
ness trips, because Minifon is the only foolproof 
way to record on-the-spot information from 
contacts in the field 

Minifon hears everything said and forgets 
nothing—eliminates the time, labor and errors 
of-memory that go into written reports. And a 
Minifon with automatic push button controls is 
ready to take notes any time, anywhere, under 
any conditions—you can even “talk to it” while 
driving a car or flying a plane! For details and 
NEW LOW PRICE mail coupon below! 


GEISS-AMERICA, CHICAGO 45, 
ILLINOIS, Dept. F-2 


Exclusive U.S.A. Importers 


Please send me completely illustrated bro- 
chure on the MINIFON recorder 


Nome of Company 
Address__ 


City State 


Nome 
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The sound of a car door closing tells you a lot about quality. 

Pull open the door of a °59 De Soto. Feel how smoothly 
it swings out on its over-size hinges. Straight and true, year 
after year. 

Now close the De Soto door and listen to the deep and 
satisfying **thunk” as it closes tightly on its safety latch. 

Vhis is solid quality. Quality built to take it. Quality that 
runs throughout the car. Seats with three full inches of 
foam rubber. Upholstery of the finest nylon and vinyl. Rugs 
you'd be proud to have. in your home. 

See the fashion leader of the year at your De Soto dealer's 
today. Listen to the solid sound of quality. 


The smart way 
to go places... 


AHEAD-SLAM IT! 


All you'll hear is the solid sound of quality 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


With tax time rolling around it is only natural that 
people should be grumbling about the cost of government 
So once again the Federal Government Budget has been 
getting its knocks. But this time it is not only the econ- 
omy advocates that are carping at the Administration; the 
Big Spenders are having a go at President Eisenhower's 
$77-billioA budget for the fiscal year running from June 
1959 to June 1960 

The spenders are shrilling that 
changes defense 


Ike’s budget short- 
They claim it fails to pave the way for 
economic growth. They want to spend a fistful of extra 
billions on defense, onhousing, on airports and on favorite 
pork barrel schemes. 

From the other side comes the complaint that the 
budget is too big. That it threatens economic soundness 
because it does not provide for a government surplus in a 
prosperous year. They say the budget should roll up a big 
surplus to help counterbalance the $12-billion deficit of 
1958-1959. But the fact is that neither ot 
these arguments hold much water. The budget is a sound 
one. Ike hit the nail 
on the head when he 


recessionary 


called his critics from ; 
S (Billions) ° 1 20 30 


both sides “budgetary 
schizophrenics.” Those 


who attack the budget 


Indwidua! Income Taxes 


can't have it both Where 
ways: one way would the money 
have us let down | comes 
our cold war guard. | from... 
The other way would — | 
undermine our  fis- 
cal defenses. Budget- | 
making in a period of 
cold war and_ eco- —~—National Defense 
nomic recovery is a 
complicated business. 
Yet the Administra- ... where 
tion's budget does an it goes 
extremely creditable 
job 
Let's take a look at 
Ike’s budget: 


THE BUDGETARY SCHIZOPHRENICS 


IKE’S BUDGET 


As the chart on this page shows, it is in rough balance 
Ike is counting on a surplus of about $100 million—more 
if the recovery should raise income tax receipts above the 
current estimates; less if they should fall short. Its $77- 
billion total is down some $3.8 billion from the estimated 
1958-1959 spending. That means a cut of roughly 5c from 
the spending dolla 

Whatever little of 
the decrease will be at the expense of our defense es- 
tablishment 


the big spenders may say. very 
Defense spending at $45.8 billion has been 
cut just $315 million—or less than lc on the dollar as 
And, 
thing less will be spent on sheer manpowe: 
dollar will buy 


ware 


compared since 


with the previous yea: some- 


the defense 


more in missiles and electronic hard- 


Aside from sheet 


rabble-rousing, can this be termed 


shortchanging defense? The whole idea is ridiculous. It 


is inconceivable that President Eisenhower would let 


our defenses fall into disrepair. The President is a soldie: 
His basic belief in sound money and sound economics is 


well known. But it is 


absurd to think that 


it could overrule his 
40 80 awareness of the ne- 


cessity of up-to-the- 


income Taxes 
minute 


at this 


Corporate | 
preparedness 


crucial junc- 


ture in human history 


Ike simply realizes 
that this is an age oft 
quality, of technology 


in defense. Prepared- 


ness Is no longet 
simply a matter of 
having the most di- 


visions, the most guns 
the biggest ships 

Nor can we afford to 
let Soviet boasts about 
the invincibility of 
their ICBM’s jitter us 


into firing off unneces- 


sary billions of dollars 
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worth of our fiscal ammunition. Sheer dollars won't build 


a wall around the U.S. The Russians may boast that they 


could crush us at will with missiles, but Secretary of 
Defense Neil McElroy has: put these claims in proper 
perspective. Said he: “A normal kind of statement in a 
war of nerves. ... If they actually mean hitting a pinpoint 
target [at 5,500 miles] I don’t believe it.” Certainly we 
cannot let Russian propaganda frighten us into wasting 
money—any more than we can let it bluff us into sur- 
render. We can trust the President to strike a proper 
balance on defense. He is far better qualified than 


most of his critics. 

How about the arguments of those 
who want a few extra billions for pet 
spending projects? Many of the things 
they advocate—airports, housing-—are 
certainly desirable. But can we afford 
to pay for them with higher taxes? 
President Eisenhower put these Big 
Spenders in their places when he asked 
whether they -would be willing to 
propose extra taxes to match every 
extra spending dollar. “Why,” he 
asked at a recent press conference, 
“doesn't each of these [spending] bills 
include a measure for increasing 
taxes?” So far the spenders have 
avoided answering this very-much-to- 
the-point remark. Their silence is the 
most effective refutation I can think of 
to their arguments for more spending. 

Those who want to cut the budget, it 
seems to me, are on equally weak 
ground. This magazine yields to no one 
in its belief in a sound dollar, in hold- 
ing taxes down to a level where they 
do not cripple enterprise. But the trim- 
the-budget boys have yet to show how 
we can cut, spending and still carry out 
the essential objectives outlined in the 
President's budget speech. 

The budget, of course, is not perfect. 
At best a budget must be a compromise 
between what we can afford to spend 
and what we want to spend. This is as 
true for Uncle Sam as for you and IL. 

We would all like to see the budget 
do more to end the legalized larceny of 
inflation; a bigger budget surplus would 
probably. help in this direction. We 
would all like to see tax cuts. But in 
the coming year lower taxes and a big 
surplus are equally out of reach. What- 


IKE’S AIMS 


4 PROGRAM FOR THE TRACTOR AGE 


Speaking of budgets, there is one item of Federal spend- 
ing that the President was certainly not willing to defend. 
This was our costly program of paying farmers for grow- 
ing less food. Agricultural programs will cost Uncle Sam 
$6.8 billion this year and $6 billion in fiscal 1960. 

Most of this money is used to guarantee that farmers 
get the same relative purchasing power they had back in 
1910-1914. Parity payments they are called. In effect a 
subsidy. Several decades of the parity system have failed 


to solve our farm “problem.” 


what his $77 billion 
1960 budget hopes 


to accomplish. 


1. Strengthen the effective- 
ness of our Armed forces by 
further modernization and by 
improved efficiency of opera- 
tions: and_ strengthen free 
world security by continued 
military assistance to our al- 
lies. 

2. Assist free nations in 
their economic development 
through well-considered pro- 

3. Promote scientific re- 
search and space exploration. 

4. Carry forward current 
public works programs—now 
larger than ever before. 

5. Continue at a high level 
programs which promote the 
general welfare of our people. 

6. Foster community devel- 
opment with increased local 
participation. 

7. Discontinue temporary 
emergency measures and 
strengthen permanent pro- 
grams for economic stability. 

8. Continue the adjustments 
needed for a freer agricul- 
tural economy with less reli- 
ance on the Federal Treasury 

9. Reduce the burden on the 
general public for services to 
special groups. 

10. Encourage private lend- 
ing through flexible interest 
rates for Government credit 
programs. 

11. Achieve long-run econo- 
mies by adapting programs to 
changed circumstances. 


ever our politics, whatever our social beliefs, survival However 
must come first. That is why Forses applauds the Eisen- there is no 


howeyr budget. It does an extremely fair job of trimming 
the fat without in any way prejudicing our defenses. 
However much they may talk, the budgetary schizo- 
phrenics have failed to show how to improve on it. 


program 1s 


Late last month President Eisenhowe: 
asked Congress to replace these out- 
moded subsidies with a more sensible 
program. As Ike put it: “Our farm 
families deserve programs that build 
markets. Instead they have programs 
that lose markets. This is because the 
overall standards are outdated relation- 
ships [i.e., parity] that existed nearly 
half a century ago.” Ike correctly de- 
scribed parity as “a program developed 
many years ago to meet the’ problems 
[it is] ill- 


adapted to a time of prosperity, peace 


of depression and war 


and revolutionary changes pro- 
duction.” 

The President gave some striking 
examples of these “revolutionary” 
changes. A sample: in 1910 it required 
106 man-hours of work to grow and 
harvest 100 bushels of wheat; today, 
in the tractor and machinery age. it 
takes but 22 hours. Yet we have 1959 
model farming and 1910 model parity! 

The President did not suggest en- 
tirely abandoning price supports for 
farm produce. But he did suggest two 
basic changes: 1) tying supports.to a 
recent average price rather than to an 
obsolete parity figure, and 2) using 
whatever surplus still remained to help 
our friends abroad who do not have 
enough to eat. 

“Food for peace” Ike called the sec- 
ond part of his plan. It certainly seems 
to make a good deal more sense than 
the current practice under which we 
are paying $1 billion a year to store $10 
billion worth of food which we don't 
seem to know what to do with and 
which just seems to get in the way. 


the particulars are eventually worked out, 
doubt that a new and more rational farm 
long overdue. We need a farm program 
designed for the tractor and supermarket age, not for 
the cracker barrel and buggy age. The President has 
given the lead. What are our lawmakers waiting for? 
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HOULD someone recommend a “wonder 

diet” to you . . . one that’s guaranteed 
to make your excess pounds vanish in a 
week or so . . . beware of the advice. 
Pounds never “melt away” . . . except 
those of the snowman! 


How should you tackle the problem of 
reducing? First, face the fact that over- 
weight—in more than 95 percent of the 
cases—is caused by eating and drinking 
too much. To curb your appetite and 
change your eating habits permanently, a 
lot of will power is required, 


Next, see your doctor. He will put you 
on a diet to remove weight at a safe rate. 
He will also see that your diet includes all 
the essential nutrients you need—especial- 
ly proteins, vitamins and minerals—for 
body upkeep, repair and health, 


Though calorie-laden foods (rich des- 
serts, gravies, dressings, fried foods) will be 
restricted, you will be pleasantly surprised 
at the varied, appetizing meals you can 
have while reducing. 

Your doctor may also recommend sen- 
sible, regular exercise—such as walking. 
Exercise alone won't solve your weight 
problem. But it will help keep your body 
“in tone” and use up some calories that 
would be deposited as fat. 

Reducing and keeping your weight down 
will be worth all the effort required. That 
is because excess pounds burden the entire 
body, especially the heart. 

For example, it has been estimated that 
every 20 pounds of excess weight require 
the body to develop about 12 extra miles of 
blood vessels. Consequently, the work of 


pounds melt away —yours won’t 


the heart is greatly increased as it must 
exert more and more force to pump blood 
through these additional vessels. 


Overweight also tends to shorten life. 
At age 20 and beyond, those who are con- 
siderably overweight have a mortality rate 
at least 5Q percent higher than those of 
average weight. 

Moreover, heart and blood vessel dis- 
orders—including coronary disease and 
high blood pressure 
overweight people than in people of average 
weight. So do diabetes, arthritis, gall blad- 
der and liver troubles. 


develop earlier in 


So, if you bring your weight down and 
keep it down permanently, you can expect 
to have more vigor, more stamina, better 
looks, better health—and perhaps added 
years of life in which to enjoy them. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


COPY RIGHT 1988 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please mail me a free copy of your 4 
booklet “How to Control Your L$ 
Weight,” 2-59-F. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Name 


Street__ 


1 Mapison Avenue, New Yor« 10, N. Y. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


“14 


The SS Edward L. Steiniger, 
named for Sinclair's president, . 
speeds out for another cargo. 


‘A Capital Ship for a Profitable Trip 


ity such as petroleum. Tailored to the special 
requirements of the Corporation’s domestic and 


“The finest work horse in the Sinclair fleet” is the 
way W. N. Damonte, manager of marine opera- 
tions, describes this new 44,000-ton tanker. A 
high-speed ship, with no frills, she was built with 
one thought in mind — rock bottom per-barrel 
carry ing costs. 

The Edward L. Steiniger brings to almost half a 
million tons the cargo carrying capacity of tankers 
serving the integrated Sinclair organization. These 
ships provide the economical transportation so 


essential to a business dealing in a bulk commod- 


600 FIFTH AVENUE > 


foreign operations, these tankers contribute mark- 


edly to Sinclair's profitable growth. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 
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CHEMICALS 
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THE TWO FACES OF NATIONAL 


DISTILLERS 


No self-respecting chemist would ever dream of mix- 
ing Scotch and solvents, bourbon and butane. cordials 
and caustic soda. But to National Distillers and Chemi- 
cal’s John Bierwirth, liquor and chemicals make a 


wonderful product mix. 


But the real trick has been 


to make the bizarre blend palatable to Wall Street. 


Ar 63, John Edward Bierwirth, the 
genial, grey-fringed chairman of 
Manhattan's National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp.,* looks like a Calvert 
Man of Distinction and acts like one of 
those Viceroy men who think for 
_themselves. Actually, “Jack” Bier- 
wirth quit smoking a year ago, and 
he never touches anything stronger 
than root beer. What's more, he has 
the studied air of the banker (which 
he once was) and none of the galluses- 
snapping brashness one might expect 
to find in the nation’s second-biggest+ 
bartender. 

Yet for all these contradictory 
characteristics, that is precisely what 
Teetotaler Bierwirth is: the very 
proper proprietor of eight whiskey 
distilleries with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 177,000 gallons (some 30,000- 
000 cases a year) of some of the US’ 
most celebrated branded spirits. 
Among them: Old Grand-Dad, the 
largest premium bottled-in-bond Ken- 
tucky bourbon (about 700,000 cases a 
year): Old Crow, the No. One (86- 
proof) straight bourbon (2,000,000 
cases); Old Taylor, the top 86-proof 
premium straight bourbon (1,000,000 
cases); plus a wide line of such other 
big-selling liquors as Old Overholt 
rye, Old Sunny Brook bourbon, 
blended PM, Gilbey’s gin and vodka, 
De Kuyper cordials and National's 
premium Scotch, Vat 69 (sometimes 


National Distillers and Chemical Corp 
Traded NYSE. Current price: 30',. Price 
range (1958-59): high, 32',: low, 205,. Divi- 
dend (1958): $1. Indicated 1959 payout: $1 
Earnings per share (1958): $1.76. Total assets 
$467.6 million. Ticker symbol: DR 


‘After 
Bronfman. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Sam 
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whimsically referred to in the trade 
as “the Pope's telephone number’). 

Temperance Man. Little wonder, 
then, that when John Bierwirth gave 
up the presidency of the New York 
Trust Co. in 1949 to begin tending 
National's bar, even some of his best 
friends found it hard to imagine tem- 
perate Banker Bierwirth wearing a 
bartender’s apron. Wired one non- 
plussed well-wisher: “If it had been 
an ice cream company, I could un- 
derstand it.” 

In the ten years since. Wall Street 


in 35% of National's \y 
operating income vs. - /\ \ 
12% four years ogo. [))) 
35 
| 
\ 
Distilled Spirits 
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NEW DISTILLATE 


Since 1955, National Distillers’ op- 
erating profits from chemicals have 
grown far faster than its liquor prof- 
its, last year chipped 


Chemicals 


Operating Profits (millions) 


has come to understand a great deal 
more about both Bierwirth and Na- 
tional. Says he: “Understand, I'm not 
belittling liquor—it pays our divi- 
dends. But liquor’'s growth is confined 
to population trends; you can't in- 
crease just by building new 
plants. In chemicals, though, if you 
have a good product, your future is 
limited only by your plant capacity. 
Our greatest growth will always be in 
chemicals.” 


Sa les 


John Bierwirth is the corporate cat- 
alyst who has changed National from 
a straight distiller (still the second 
biggest in the business) to the 12th 
biggest factor in the chemical field as 
well—all in something less than nine 
years. National's chemical sales alone 
($91.9 million last year) are already - 
greater than those of such formidable 
chemical companies as Pennsalt and 
Wyandotte, and only a whisker shy of 
fast climbing International Minerals 
& Chemicals’ $104 million. 

In addition to producing a whole 
lab-full of more than 60 different 
chemicals from ammonia to zirconium 
via its own U:S. Industrial Chemicals 
division, National holds a one-third 
interest (along with P.R. Mallory & 
Co. and Sharon Steel) in Mallory- 
Sharon Metals, an as yet “still prom- 
ising” producer of zirconium, titanium 
and hafnium, has similar interests in 
three other jointly owned chemical 
enterprises, 
from soda ash 
energy fuels. 

But nowhere is National's chemical 
reaction more evident than in the po- 
tentially enormous field of polyethyl- 
ene, the tough, translucent, flexible 
and waterproof wonder plastic whose 
stretch pickle 
mulch. 

Poly Plenty. Beginning barely four 
years ago with its first poly plant in 
Tuscola, Ill. (when total U.S. poly pro- 
duction came to 350 million pounds), 
National modestly hoped to turn out 
three or four different types of poly- 
ethylene resins. Yet so fast has Na- 
tional progressed in polyethylene that 
by last year it was producing more 
than 70 different kinds of poly resins, 
making for total production of some 


everything 
to boron-type high 


producing 


uses 


bags to 
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100 million pounds a year, or about 
12°, of total U.S. output. 

Next month, on the ship canal be- 
tween* Houston and Galveston, Na- 
tional will open a second huge poly 
plant with an annual capacity of 75 
million pounds. It will boost Nation- 
al’s total poly capacity to 175 million 
pounds, make it the nation’s third 
biggest poly producer, after Union 
Carbide (350 million pounds) and 
du Pont (200 million pounds). 

“We've come up from low man on 
the totem pole,’ snaps Bierwirth, “to 
No. Three in the [polyethylene] in- 
dustry. That shows our spirit, energy 
and ambition. After all, you go back- 
wards if you don’t grow.” For all its 
chemically fired growth, however, Na- 
tional stumbled a bit backwards last 
year. Net sales* fell to $233.5 million 
from 1957's $239.5 million. At the same 
time net income dribbled down from 
$23 million ($2.05 a share) to $20 mil- 
lion ($1.76 a share) —the first year-to- 
‘year drop in profits since 1952. 

To Bierwirth, the significant - fact 
is that while net liquor sales slipped 
$8.4 million (to $141.6 million) in 
1958, chemical sales continued their 
upward climb by another $2.4 mil- 
lion, now chip in almost 40°, of the 
company’s total net sales (vs. 28° in 
1955). And though chemical operat- 
ing profits slipped by $3.9 million, 
they still came to $16 million, 35°, of 
total operating net vs. 12.3, four 
years ago (see charts, pp. 15 & 17). 

Chemical Reaction. But this year, 
promises Bierwirth with a rose-col- 
ored optimism worthy of South Pa- 
cific’s Nellie Forbush, things will be 
different. “We expect,” says he, “a 


very substantial improvement in op- 


erating earnings.” By Bierwirth’s es- 
timate, company profits should spurt 
by 25°, to $25 million, with the 
biggest gain in operating income com- 


Not counting almost $300 million in excise 
taxes on liquor that tend to make National's 
total sales” rather meaningless 


~ 
WHISKEY TASTERS: 
in straights, high spirits 


ing from chemicals (up perhaps $11 
million to $27 million). 

Giving substance to his bullishness, 
Bierwirth predicts that National's 
Isosebacic acid plant at Tuscola, which 
cost the company $2.8 million in start- 
up expenses last year and no end of 
troubles in “one mechanical difficulty 
after another” compounded by a 
series of fires, should be in the black 
by 1960. The Kordite division (pur- 
chased from Textron last year for a 
reported $10 million), which produces 
polyethylene film and earned $600,000 
on sales of $20 million, should double 
its sales and all but triple its profits 
inside of two years. 

Bierwirth is especially heartened by 
the outlook for sodium, ordinarily 
one of his most profitable products, 
which goes into production of the 
once highly touted wonder metal 
titanium as well as anti-knock com- 
pounds used in gasoline. Because de- 
mand for both items slumped badly 
last year, National's 


sodium profits 
dropped from $2.7 million in 1957 to 
only $750,000. and Mailory-Sharon, 
National's jointly owned titanium op- 
eration, actually showed $2.5 million 
worth of red ink. Now, thanks to 


NATIONAL’S TUSCOLA CHEMICAL PLANT: 


in a cornfield, a chemical complex 


drastically reduced prices (partly 
pioneered by a National process that 
cuts the cost of producing titanium 
sponge), demand for strong, light- 
weight, heat & corrosion-resistant 
titanium apparently is on the rise 
again. With industry sales running 
20° ahead of 1958's average monthly 
sales, Bierwirth expects Mallory- 
Sharon’s titanium-zirconium volume 
to climb $18 million this year (to $38 
million), provide profits that may, he 
thinks, reach $2 million. 

High Spirits. Nor does Distiller Bier- 
wirth look with anything but high 
spirits on future prospects of his 
“beverage” division. He is “rather 
pleased with the way the trend has 
been going” toward straight whiskey 
and away from the cheaper blends 
(which consist only partly of aged 
whiskey, with the rest—usually 60°; - 
80°,—neutral spirits that require no 
aging). By last year’s end, total in- 
dustry sales of straight and bonded 
whiskey were expected to hit 69 mil- 
lion gallons vs. 68 million for blends. 

The trend is understandably pleas- 
ing even to a teetotaler like Bierwirth. 
whose National (like Lewis Rosen- 
stiel’s Schenley) is strong on straights 
(Old Grand-Dad, Old Crow, Old 
Taylor), compared with the big-in- 
blends House of Seagram (Lord Cal- 
vert, Seagram’s 7 Crown, Carstairs, 
Paul Jones). Late last year, Bier- 
wirth began offering consumers his 
old staple Old Grand-Dad brand in 
an 86-proof version as well as in a 
bottled-in-bond 100-proof form. His 
expectation: “I'll be candid. I think 
Grand-Dad sales [600,000-700,000 
cases last vear] will hit 1,000,000 in 
1959, and may sell 2,000,000 cases in 
the not too distant future.” 

Force-Out Out. Another factor in 
National's favor is the recently signed- 
into-law Forand Bill (Forses, Jan. 1). 
which overturned the old “force-out 
law” under which the distilling in- 
dustry was obliged to bring bonded 
whiskey to market in eight years 
whether the market was ready for it 
or not—and to forthwith pay a tax 
of $10.50 a gallon. The new law ex- 
tends the time in which whiskey may 
be kept in bond to 20 years, thus 
will keep the value of the distillers’ 
huge inventories from evaporating. 
and should reduce the industry's 
traditionally enormous financing costs 
(item: National's funded debt of 
$180 million is the heftiest in the 
distilling industry, though much of 
that is due to borrowings used to beet 
up its chemical business.) 

Still, while never so loaded with 
maturing whiskey as_ Rosenstiel’s 
Schenley (which reportedly has 30°, - 
40°, of all the aged whiskey in the 
U.S.), National last year had over $130 
million in inventories (something less 
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than half Schenley’s) or about $1 in 
inventories for every dollar of net 
liquor sales. On the other hand, Sam 
Bronfman’s Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, 
being a Canadian corporation and 
thus unaffected by the old force-out 
provision, maintained fiscal 1958 in- 
ventories of only $24.2 million, or $1 
in inventories supporting every $11.54 
in sales. 

Were it not for passage of the 
Forand Bill, the U.S. liquor indus- 
try would have faced force-out of 
some 87 million maturing gallons this 
year. As it is, the distillers will be 
saved from having to pay up to $300 
million in force-out taxes this year, 
as much as $900 million next year. 
Says Distiller Bierwirth: “The Forand 
Law will stabilize the industry.” 

Banking & Butterflies. John Edward 
Bierwirth is himself the most stabil- 
izing force that National Distillers has 
ever known. Born in Brooklyn in 
1895, he attended Brooklyn Latin 
School, graduated from Connecticut's 
Hotchkiss School (°13), and went on 
to take his A.B. at Yale (17), where 
he played varsity baseball (catcher) 
and hockey. No spectator sports- 
man, as a youth, Jack Bierwirth was 
a familiar figure playing ball on 
Brooklyn's old Parade Grounds, once 
played amateur hockey for an aggre- 
gation called the St. Nicks. Even 
today he keeps in trim through fish- 
ing, bird-shooting and golf (handi- 
cap: 6). 

Though descended from a long line 
of doctors (among the Bierwirth phy- 
sicians: his father, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, his mother’s brother, 
other uncles and cousins), Jack 
Bierwirth somehow preferred finan- 
cial statistics to the stethoscope 
(though he still keeps the family hand 
in healing as a director of New York's 
Presbyterian Hospital). After emerg- 
ing from World War I[ a first lieutenant 
in the Field Artillery, Bierwirth joined 
the New York contracting and build- 
ing firm of Thompson-Starrett, where 
he pushed a wheelbarrow briefly be- 
fore falling under the wing of Build- 
ing Baron Louis Horowitz. 

To Bierwirth, his late mentor was 
“one of the ten ablest businessmen 
I've ever known. He gave me respon- 
sibility way beyond my age, saw to it 
that I got sent out and left to the 
wolves. It was great training.” Bier- 
wirth trained so well that before long 
he was a Thompson-Starrett vice 
president and director. On October 
15, 1929, the day, Bierwirth recalls, 
that “the business world went to pot,” 
he went to New York Trust as a vice 
president. Inside of 12 years he be- 
came the bank’s president, and in 
1942 was named to the board of Na- 
tional Distillers. 

Then 18 years old, National was a 
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The BEAKER and the BOTTLE 


To the problem of stalling liquor sales, National applied a chem- \ 
ical solution, naw looks to chemicals for almost 40% of its net sales. 
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hodge-podge of a number of alcoholic 
beverage producers still punchy from 
Prohibition, which a canny operator 
named Seton Porter had thrown to- 
gether. Under the late Porter, says 
one National executive, “nobody knew 
what he was doing.” But by 1948, 
with the distilling business facing its 
first real competition since Repeal, 
ailing Porter knew that National 
needed help. He asked Banker- 
Director Bierwirth to lend a hand. 
But Bierwirth remembers that “the 
job didn’t appeal to me when it was 
first offered,” not out of any moral 
objections to distilling, but because he 
felt that the growth of the liquor 
business was strictly limited. Jack 
Bierwirth was interested.only in a 
growth-gaited outfit. 

One year later, with National's net 
sales (then all from liquor) down to 
$181.3 million from $229.3 million at 
war's end, and profits off from $40 
million to $24 million, Porter was 
forced to ask outside advice from a 
management consultant firm. Its coun- 
sel: 1) diversify; 2) make Bierwirth 
the boss. Says Boss Bierwirth: “When 
I knew that Mr. Porter was interested 
in expanding into other fields, the op- 
portunity became terribly intriguing. 
Naturally, I had butterflies in my 


ND&C’S BIERWIRTH & COPPEDGE: | 
“you go backwards if you don’t grow. 


stomach. . . . But I liked the idea of 
getting back into industry and doing 
something myself, rather than just 
lending other people the money to do 
things.” 

Young Ideas. One of the first things 
President Bierwirth did was to make 
sure everybedy knew what he was 
doing. He began a system of fort- 
nightly briefing sessions (still a Na- 
tional custom), keeping his top officers 
fully informed of what every depart- 
ment and division was up to. In con- 
trast to Porter's “one-man _ show,” 
Bierwirth also surrounded himself 
with bright young men (even today 
the average age of National's top 
brass is 40). Shining example: Na- 
tional’s handsome young (43) Presi- 
dent Roy F. Coppedge Jr., a tall 
Memphis-born Tennessean, Dart- 
mouth graduate ('36) and lawyer 
(Columbia Law School, °39; Breed 
Abbott & Morgan), who came to Na- 
tional as a vice president in 1953, the 
year Seton Porter died, rose to execu- 
tive vice president in 1957, and moved 
up to the presidency when Bierwirth 
became chairman last year. 

To get National Distillers growing, 
Bierwirth held (with Porter) that 
chemicals were its most likely field; 
after all, in producing bottled spirits 
from grains like rye and sorghum, the 
company was not altogether a stranger 
to the world of test tubes, retorts, 
beakers and Bunsen burners. But on 
one point Bierwirth was adamant: 
National would not merely produce 
chemicals as a by-product of alcohol, 
but would plunge into the chemical 
bath whole hog 

Even before getting its feet wet in 
chemicals, Bierwirth determined to 
get National out of some “bum things” 
that had been cluttering up its dis- 
tilleries. Out went White Rock sodas, 


Italian Swiss Colony wines and 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co. (glazed 


fruits, maraschino cherries, olives). 
From all of those and others, Bier- 
wirth realized $3 million over their 
book value. Then he was ready for 
that first plunge into chemicals. 
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Beginning modestly enough, Na- 
tional built its first chemical plant— 
an $11.5-million structure—in 1950 at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, started turning out 
metallic sodium and chlorine. Though 
sodium, an active reagent, then had 
only limited uses, farsighted Bier- 
wirth built a research center in Cin- 
cinnati, charged its scientists and 
technicians (who now number 300) 
with making sodium more versatile 
‘and valuable. They did, and after 
months of experiments with sodium 
and butadiene, came up with a new 
find—Isosebacic acid, a chemical found 
so useful in everything from plastics to 
rocket engine lubricants that a sepa- 
rate plant was built to produce it. 

At the end of its first year, Na- 
tional’s chemical venture was off & 
running, even had a modest $670,000 
profit to show for those first unsteady 
steps. Says Bierwirth in tribute to his 
research “Our most 
ductive research facilities originate 
in only one-twentieth of a cubic foot 
of space—the area occupied by an 
adult brain.” 

In 1951, to add a well-established 
product line and a _ national sales 
organization to its mix, National 
merged with U.S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, added a sodium peroxide plant 
at Ashtabula, bought itself a 20°, 
slice of Intermountain Chemical (soda 
ash) and, a year later, acquired Al- 
gonquin Chemical (chlorine, caustic 
soda, sulphuric acid). 

Water & Gas. If the chemical indus- 
try had any doubts that National was 
in the business to stay, Builder Bier- 
wirth soon demolished them. One day 
in 1951 he asked USI Chemicals Chief 
(now National's executive vice presi- 
dent) Robert Hulse what part of the 
chemical field—for sheer growth— Na- 
tional ought to be in. Hulse’s prompt 
reply: petro-chemicals, the versatile 
derivatives of natural gas, which con- 
tain chemical building blocks that can 
be “cracked” to produce still other 
chemical products (e.g., ethane to 
make ethylene to make polyethylene 
plastics). 

On a hunch, Bierwirth got together 
with giant Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Boss Bill Maguire. Upshot: cre- 
ation of National Petro-Chemicals 
Corp., with National chipping in $14.4 
million for 60°, of its stock, Pan- 
handle contributing $7.5 million for 
the other 40°, both companies feed- 
ing the kitty with another $8 million 
in additional funds and the rest ($22 
million) coming from bank loans. 
With Panhandle ready to supply the 
natural gas and hydrocarbons that 
National was to turn into synthetic 
alcohol and ethyl chloride, a $50-mil- 
lion petro-chemicals plant was built 
amid 500 acres of Illinois cornfields. 
The Tuscola plant has ex- 


scientists: pro- 


since 
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panded to a huge petro-chemical com- 
plex, producing each year: 17‘, of the 
nation’s supply of synthetic alcohol, 
250 million pounds of ethylene, 50 
million pounds of ethyl chloride, 140,- 
000 tons of sulphuric acid, 60,000 tons 
of ammonia and 100 million pounds of 
Bierwirth’s “most important product,” 
polyethylene. 

Chemical Reaction. In all, National 
has plowed into chemicals a capital in- 
vestment totaling $230 million, con- 
siders it the smartest money it has 
ever spent. Since they really began 
rolling in 1955, National's net sales in 
chemicals have swelled 60°,, while 
net liquor sales have grown only 4°, 
Meanwhile, compared with stalling 


operating profits in liquor (about $30 
million), those from chemicals have 
jumped almost 270°, to $16.1 million. 

Still, some Wall Streeters have not 
yet caught Jack Bierwirth’s spirit of 
Nationalism. “You call that growth?” 
growls one critic, “Why. I can name 
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you half-a-dozen chemicals that have 
grown faster than that.” John Bier- 
wirth would probably add another 
half-dozen to the list himself. He 
knows that his total after-tax return 
on net worth has actually shrunk from 
15.6%. in 1950 to less than 8°,. readily 
admits that his very profits have actu- 
ally diminished by 18.3°., that Na- 
tional’s stock, bid up to an all-time 
high of 3744 on the Big Board in 1951, 
has not yet justified that old Wall 
Street confidence. 

But Bierwirth points out that what 
progress National has made was ac- 
complished under teeth-gritting cir- 
cumstances. While trying to get its 
chemicals off the ground, war broke 
out in Korea, bringing with it “abnor- 
mally high” consumption of liquor, a 
rise in the Federal excise tax from 
$9 to “the present excessive rate” of 
$10.50 a gallon, overproduction on 
the part of the distillers. All this, says 
Bierwirth, begot tumbling _ retail 


which begot “those terrible 


prices, 


earnings in 1952” (when National's net 
slid from $25 million to $11.7 million). 
Even while recovering from that 
“awful year,” Bierwirth points out, 
National’s net worth has mushroomed 
almost 65°% since 1950, and operating 
profit margins in its chemical business 
have jumped considerably, from 7.6’ 
in 1955 to 22.3% in 1957. 

For National’s lack of luster on the 
Big Board, however, Bierwirth blames 
Wall Street itself. agrees that opti- 
mism was justified when National took 
its first chemical bath back in 1950, 
but insists: “They never should have 
bid us up so high so fast.” Actually, 
Bierwirth admits that from the point 
of profits, “we're about one year be- 
hind our own schedule.” In 1959 he 
expects chemical operating profits to 
reach $27 million, in 1960 climb to 
$35 million. His immediate aim: 50 
of volume, 60° of net from chemicals 
His educated guess: Wall Street will 
then look upon National as a chemi- 
cal, lavish upon it a 
times-earnings ratio. 

Over a Barrel. Bierwirth’s chemical 
enthusiasm does not mean that he has 
gone sour on liquor, or that he 
has any intention of allowing his own 
teetotalism to become contagious 
Though he protests that “today no 
businessman in his right mind would 
start a distilling business.” he 
cedes that in good times o1 
“whiskey brings a nice return.” 

That it cannot bring an even nice: 
return Bierwirth lays squarely at the 
door of hot competition, cold war ove: 
high taxes (which discourage con- 
sumption) and the fact that when it 
comes to production costs, most distil- 
lers are over a barrel of thei) 
making. 

About ‘ialf the cost of making whis- 
key, President Coppedge sighs, is “in 
the barrel.” 


higher price- 


con- 


bad, 


own 


It costs National about 
$23 to make each barrel (which 
may not be used to store liquor 
again). and though it has even tried 
peddling the used barrels to furni- 
ture manufacturers, “we're lucky.” 
says Coppedge, “to get 25c.” It is a 
bitter irony in the distilling business 
that a fortune awaits the thinking man 
who can come up with an idea for dis- 
posing of the barrels profitably 

But until that man comes along. 
Chairman Bierwirth thinks National 
ean continue to barrel along on its 
own. Says he: “We'll be disappointed 
if we don’t earn $40 million at the end 
of five years. Most of Wall Street 
would probably say my schedule is 
too optimistic. But I think it's a chal- 
lenge to have something to work for.” 
If Jack Bierwirth were a drinking 
man, he'd probably have one for the 
road on that. But as they say of the 
chairman at National: “Nothing for 
him—he’s driving!” 
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It's risky business for an in- 
dustrial goods producer to 
try its hand at consumer 
goods, Just ask Diamond 
Alkalis Ray Evans. 


Given an oldline company with a 
steady but relatively low-profit line 
of industrial products, what should 
management do to pep up sales and 
profits? A few years back the text- 
books had a ready answer: find a way 
of “upgrading” your product line into 
branded goods that can be sold di- 
rectly to the consumer. That way you 
get more of the eventual profit than 
if you sell to a middleman for market- 
ing under his own brand name. Or so 
ran the textbook argument. 

A Leaf from the Book. Back in 1954, 
Cleveland's Diamond Alkali Co.* set 
about taking a leaf from that text- 
book. A medium-sized (1953. sales: 
$87 million) manufacturer of “heavy” 
chemicals, Diamond was a specialist 
in chlorine and alkalis. It already 
made a line of chemical fertilizers and 
insecticides—but in bulk for sale 
under other companies’ brand names. 
“Why not,” Diamond brass reasoned, 
“sell farm and garden chemicals under 
our own brand name?” 

They proceeded to buy the Black 
Leaf line of insecticides and garden 
chemicals from ailing  Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. That gave 
Diamond an established brand name 
and a ready-made selling force in the 
field. And by carrying its products 
directly to the consumer, it was doing 
just what the textbooks said it should 

But things did not work out the way 
they were supposed to. Diamond soon 
found out that chemical knowhow 
was one thing, selling knowhow 
another. While the acquisition did 
help to raise Diamond's sales to $123 
million in 1957 from 1953's $87 million, 
it did nothing at all for earnings 
Despite the 41°, increase in sales, net 
per share crept up only from $2.39 to 
$2.53. “We were absorbing,” explains 
President-Chairman Raymond F 
Evans, “losses on Black Leaf for 
nearly three years.” The losses came 
to almost $1 million in 1957 alone. 

Throwing In the Sponge. Early last 
vear, Diamond Alkali threw in the 
sponge. “This consumer products 
business,” sighed Evans, “depends on 


*Diamond Alkali Co. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 5054. Price range (1958-59): high. 
52',; low 30',. Dividend (1958): $1.80. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout $1.80. Earnings per share 
(1958) - $2.32. Total assets: $139 million. Tick- 


er symbol: DIA 
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promotional effort rather than upon 
chemical engineering.” He sold most 
of the Black Leaf business, went back 
to concentrating on his alkali and 
chlorine chemicals into which he had 
poured more than $70 million in ex- 
pansion money in the past five vears 
alone 

Thus for most of 1958 Diamond 
Alkali was back at its old stand. Its 
alkali chemicals were proving to be 
not so static after all. New uses in 
plastics, synthetic fibers, glass and 
paper kept coming up. So even afte: 
dropping the Black Leaf line, Dia- 
mond’s sales were down only 7% for 
the year. With Black Leaf losses out 
of the way, it turned out to be a 
surprisingly good year. From 3lc in 
the first quarter, Diamond's profits 
climbed to 88c in the final quarter 
Despite the very bad first quarter and 
the recession, Diamond Alkali had 
come through the year with net of 
$2.32 a share, a decline of only 8°, 
from 1957 

“Cost reduction,” said Evans, by 
way of explanation, “and better busi- 
ness.” But as Wall Street well knew, 
the throwing away of outmoded text- 
book ideas about “diversification” was 
the biggest part of the cost reduction 
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RAILROADS 


TOO RICH FOR 
ITS OWN GOOD? 


Northern Pacific's oil, flow- 
ing faster, makes owners 
happy—but isn’t smoothing 
the way for any merger. 


To most railroad men during 1958, 
the wheels were clacking a mournful 
dirge: “Going backward, going back- 
ward.” For all Class I roads, net prof- 
its for the year were running about 
20°, behind 1957, about 30°, behind 
1956—and those earlier years had been 
nothing to crow over. The parade of 
rail presidents baring their souls to 
Congress to urge relief from their 
woes grew even longer 

But for President Robert Stetson 
Macfarlane of the 6,830-mile-long 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.,* the 
figures held no terror. For 1958, he 
can tell his 27,000 stockholders that 
Nipper’s net actually ran ahead of 
the year before—$3.69 a share against 
$3.54+ in 1957—that loadings should 
go up, and maintenance costs are 
down. The operating rate, he proudly 
proclaims, has hit its lowest point in 
15 vears 

But Macfarlane’s joy is not un- 
alloyed. The extra profit, and more, 
all came from NorPac’'s busi- 
nesses, oil, timber and real estate, not 
from running a railroad. Returns from 
oil and gas alone—from its major 
holdings in the Williston Basin-——are 
up 17°,, accounting for $7 million of 
the road's total net of $22 million 
Income from timber cutting and real- 
estate rentals moved up the same way 


*Northern Pacific Rv. Co. Traded NYSF 
Current price 495, Price range (1958-59) 
high, 59%; low, 32',. Dividend (1958) : $2 plu 
20°. stock. Indicated 1959 payout 2. Earnings 
per share (1958): $3.69. Total assets: $972.2 
million. Ticker symbol: NP 


Adjusted for 20 stock dividend in 1958 
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On actual railroading, Nipper did no 
better than other western roads. 

This side bonanza is the main block 
in the long discussed merger between 
Northern Pacific and the 8,827-mile- 
long Great Northern Railway Co. 
The two already share ownership of 
the profitable Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. The three wrapped 
together would bring under one sym- 
bol complementary routes extending 
from the Gulf through Chicago and 
St. Louis, to the big Minnesota ore 
fields, through the agricultural North- 
west and on to the West Coast. One 
well informed analyst of the roads 
estimates that operating economies 
from a merger could increase net 
profit by almest one third over what 
the two earn separately. 

But Nipper’s oil, instead of greasing 
the way, is holding it up. Assuming 
ICC approval of the marriage, most 
of the technical problems have been 
worked out. All except the key one— 
setting the value on the exchange of 
stock. “How do you put a price,” 
Railroader Macfarlane wonders, 
oil that’s still in the ground and trees 
that are still growing? It’s hard 
enough to put a precise value on exist- 
ing rolling stock, much less do it on 
products that may not go to market 
for years.” And on that boggle, Mac- 
farlane indicates, a merger may be 
devoutly desired, but may not come 
through for quite a while. 


Sales per $1 of Inventory 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


In volume merchandising, a little 
more efficiency goes a long way. 
At McKesson & Robbins, the world’s 
largest drug wholesaler, faster in- 
ventory turnover has helped pro- 
duce .6c wider profit margins than 
existed five years ago—or 17.6% 
more profit. 
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WHOLESALING 


THE MEDICINE 
MAN 


by McKesson & Robbins 
for improved drug-wholesal- 
ing profits: a faster turnover 
of goods, more merchandis- 
ing hoopla to move them. 


“ProFits in drug wholesaling,” Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins* Director George 
Doerr once observed, “are seldom the 
reward of a single, brilliant, tactical 
maneuver.” 

Most investors with long memories 
can recall one remarkable, if short- 
lived, exception: the brilliant, two- 
ledger bookkeeping tactics by which 
the late F. Donald Coster, McKesson’s 
president in the 1930s, quietly invent- 
ed some $21 million extra “assets” for 
the wholesaler by means of a dummy 
corporation, completely hoodwinked 
his own board of directors. The Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins case, one of the 
great swindles of history, ended with 
Coster (in reality ex-convict Philip 
Musica) committing suicide in 1938 
and the company undergoing a re- 
organization. 

On Its Own. Late last month, when 
McKesson’s present chief executive 
officer, Chairman George Van Gorder, 
announced sales and earnings figures 
for the third quarter of fiscal 1959, it 
was apparent that the world’s largest 
wholesaler of drugs and liquor (1958 
sales: $593.9 million) had come a long 
way in the two decades since the 
scandal, and without benefit of a 
rigged balance sheet. Sales for the 
nine months ended Dec. 31 were a 
record $460.6 million, vs. $450.7 million 
a year earlier (and $146.2 million for 
a full 12 months 20 years ago). 

Earnings per share stood at $3.98, 
5c lower than the figure reported in 
1957—““but,” added McKesson’s Van 
Gorder, “the projection for the na- 
tional economy is favorable, and our 
business historically follows spendable 
income.” In any case, the nine-month 
per-share earnings were second-best 
in the company’s long history 

For 63-year-old Medicine Man Van 
Gorder, the figures were a matter of 
considerable pride. Van Gorder had 
been intimately concerned with every 
step in McKesson’s reconstruction 
(his family firm, Cleveland’s Hall-Van 
Gorder, was merged with McKesson 
in 1928) and thus had played a prom- 
inent role in the long struggle to put 


*McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Traded NYSE 
Current price: 66. Price range (1958-59): 
high, 70's; low, 52. Dividend (1958): $2.80 
Indicated 1959 pres $2.80. Earnings per 
share (1958): $5.29. Total assets: $196 million 
Ticker symbol: MCK 


McKESSON’S VAN GORDER: 
middleman on the move 


McKesson back on its feet again and 
regain for the firm the reputation it 
had enjoyed for over a century. More 
than that, he had helped McKesson 
to hold and expand its place in the 
wholesale drug market. 

Double Trouble. For with the growth 
of the drug chains (which usually act 
as their own wholesalers) during the 
Twenties and a concomitant increase 
in direct sales by drug manufacturers, 
McKesson’s position as a wholesaler 
had been greatly weakened. Coster 
had sought to strengthen it by a series 
of flamboyant mergers. But the McK 
& R that the new management team 
(then headed by William J. Murray 
Jr.. now chairman of its executive 
committee) inherited was composed 
of semi-autonomous divisions, most 
of them still run by their former 
owners according to long-standing— 
and differing—traditions. Meanwhile, 
costs were rising at a rapid rate (in 
ten years, 2° faster than the savings 
in operating efficiency). And while 
sales were rising, profits were not 
keeping pace. 

Undismayed, Murray and Van Gor- 
der—who became McKesson’s presi- 
dent in 1949—turned their backs on 
Coster’s razzle-dazzle tactics, set to 
work trimming costs, improving in- 
ventory turnover, reorienting the 
company from the comparatively pas- 
sive part it played as a wholesale: 
into a more active merchandising role 

Perhaps the key move made by the 
new team was to bring into the com- 
pany a squad of bright young mer- 
chandising experts, including Herman 
C. Nolen, now president. “Selling” 
per se had never been considered part 
of the wholesaler’s job; he was merely 
a middleman who had “the greatest 
number of products available at the 
time and place they were wanted,” in 
Van Gorder’s phrase. 

McKesson & Robbins: Salesmen. Mer- 
chandiser Nolen was put in charge not 
only of selling but of buying, told to 
increase his sales staff, advertise, 
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move his goods. Twelve years ago, 
when the new McKesson program 
began to get moving, the company 
employed only 650 drug salesmen who 
called on their customers as little as 
once a month; today, 1,456 salesmen 
call on the over 38,000 retail druggists 
they help service as often as once a 
week. In 1952 each item on an order 
averaged about $3.75; this was im- 
proved to $4.23 by last year. 


“With the historical low ratio of 
earnings to sales in the wholesale 
business,” points out Van Gorder. 
“every penny counts.” In the last 


five years the program has begun to 
pay off in terms of operating profits 
Since 1953, a faster turnover of inven- 
tory and more profitable sales have 
resulted in a 0.6c larger profit margin 
—less than a penny but amounting to 
a 17.6’, rise (see chart, p. 20) 

Wider Horizons. Van Gorder hastens 
to point out that not all of the rise is 


due to the company’s big drug- 
wholesaling division. “Since 1936,” 
says he, “net sales of liquor have 


grown four-fold and now represent 
30°, of the company’s total sales. Our 
chemical department has become one 
of the fastest-growing in the firm. 
Today we have 11 district offices 
distributing more than 500 different 
chemicals.” All of which is saying a 
lot for a company that was tottering 
on the brink just two decades ago 
Adds Van Gorder: “We are proud of 


the progress we have made.” 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE: 
banks stood to benefit 
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GOLD 


NO DOWN 
PAYMENT (ALMOST) 


For hunch players and long- 
shot bettors, Toronto sets up 
the longest shot of the year. 


Even for those Americans under 30 
who have never seen gold except as 
jewelry or collectors’ coins, the metal 
incites an urge to own it. For most 
Americans, there’s the added lure of 
forbidden fruit: it's illegal for 
US. citizens to possess monetary gold 
since 1934. But the law is against 
“possessing” only in the most tangible 
sense—it’s quite the 
American to gold, as long as 
he doesn't bring it into this country 
For those who want that satisfaction, 
the Toronto Stock Exchange made it 
even this month when it ad- 
mitted Canadian gold bars (the actual 
metal. not certificates) to its trading 
list 

Down Payment: 1%. What's new is 
not that the gold is available. Any- 
one with cash to put down has been 
able to get it on free markets in Lon- 
don, Paris and Tangier, as well as 
Canada, for some time. But Toronto 
margin sales 


been 


possible for 
“own” 


eCasiel 


added its own gimmick 
for as little as 1% cash. The move 
was largely designed, according to 
Toronto Exchange Chairman James 
G. K. Strathy, to draw attention to 
Canadian gold mines. The hope was 
investors would get the idea that 
owning gold in the ground was a bet- 
ter way of investing in gold than the 
actual possession of gold bars. Yet 
another offered prospects 
of some very good business for Cana- 
dian banks which stood to place safe 
and highly profitable loans on the 
gold bars and to earn custodian fees 
to boot 

What Are the Odds? But how good 


reason: it 


an investment would the gold bars 
be from the investors’ point of view? 
There was no simple answer. If the 


U.S. should raise the price of gold 
substantially, of course, the profits 
could be considerable. And, of course, 
the price is in effect guaranteed by 
the U.S. Treasury, making gold one 
investment “that can't go down.” But 
considering interest and 
storage costs. which could run as high 
as $2.50 per ounce per year, it might 
be easier to take a loss on gold pur- 
chase today than to make a profit. 
The only way a profit can be made 
is for the U.S. to raise its official price, 
pegged at $35 an ounce since 1934. 
Growing pressure to do so has been 
coming from European sources (“to 
increase the liquidity of international 


brokerage, 


WEIGHING 


GOLD BARS: 


metal on margin 


trade’) 


trom mining state congress- 
men (“to stave off bankruptcy fo 
gold mining companies”) and from 
the bullion buyers themselves. But 


within the last month, both the Treas- 
ury and the Federal have 
put themselves on record as adamant- 
ly opposed to any increase. “Pres- 
sure or not,” Fed official, “a 
rise in the gold price just isn't in the 
cards right now, particularly consid 
ering the enormous amount the Rus- 
sians could dump.” 
Hopeful, Worried or Both. 


Reserve 


Says a 


Even so, 


notes Vice President Fred Tordella 
of Perera & Co., international cur- 
rency traders, many Americans are 


already buying bullion to hold for 
long-range speculation, or because of 
fear of runaway world-wide inflation 
The odds are high against making any 
profits on a pure trading basis. “The 
prices on the free markets,” Tordella 
points out, “with fast communica- 
tions today, always hover within a 
few cents of the official rate. A pape 
profit, say in London, wouldn't cove: 
the cost of shipping the gold.” 

Even so, there were players to get 
the game started. Within 24 hours of 
the [Feb. 3] opening, roughly $100,000 
worth of the metal changed 
hands, at a price range between $34.14 
and $34.19 (Canadian) an ounce 

And, theoretically, the Toronto Ex- 
change has set up a game in which 
it's possible to win. For the Ameri- 
can who wants to play, the only cash 
he has to put up for his brick (the 
metal is one-kilo—32.150 
bars) is the excess price 
$35 (or $34 Canadian) 
. brokerage and storage fees 


magic 


traded in 
troy ounces 
of a ba 
an ounce 
and the 


ovel 


interest on his margin loan 


For one bar, it will cost him $75-$90 
a year. If nothing happens, that is all 
loss. But if the unexpected should 


happen, and the U.S. doubles its offi- 
cial price, it could mean a profit of 
1000", 
vestment 


or more on his actual cash in- 
Quips one broker: “That's 


a bad investment. but a good gamble.” 
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THE “METHANE PIONEER”: 


WILL CONOCO’S 
SHIP COME IN? 


Conoco’s shrewd Leonard 

McCollum has pinned high 

hopes on a ship that sailed 
last month for Britain, 


O1 is not only the modern world’s 
most useful energy fuel but one of its 
most dangerous geopolitical issues as 
well. The trouble is that most of the 
industrially exploitable oil deposits 
are oceans away from the industries 
that can use and pay for them. Thus, 
while Germans and Britons toil to 
bring up coal at great cost from depths 
of as much as 6,000 feet, a full 1,000 
billion cubic feet of cheap and plenti- 
ful natural gas is flared off in Vene- 
zuela every year simply because there 
is nobody to use it. 

Bringing the energy to where the 
users are has already cost the petro- 
leum industry billions of dollars for 
tankers, pipelines and tank cars. But 
one problem has never been solved: 
what to do with valuable natural gas 
in such areas as Venezuela and Arabia 
where no pipelines travel. 

Last month, however, the industry 
was making tentative but hopeful 
progress. From Port Charles, La., 
the newly christened Methane Pioneer 
Set sail for England. To passing mari- 
ners, it was just another freighter 
plodding her way across the seas. But 
to oilmen, coalmen and the industrial- 
ists who need energy to fuel their 
smelters, factories and generators, it 
was a great deal more: a potentially 
valuable addition to the network of 
pipelines and tankers which help 
shrink the distance between the places 
nature has endowed with fossil fuels 
and those where man, by his industry 
and energy, has made them useful. 


is this the logistical answer to a longtime problem? 


Pioneers & Profits. Unlike most pio- 
neering ventures, this one seemed to 
have a better-than-average chance of 
paying off. The Methane Pioneer was 
a joint effort by the British Gas Coun- 
cil and a company named the Con- 
stock Liquid Methane Corp. Con- 
stock, in turn, was a joint venture by 
two of America’s shrewdest business- 
men: Continental Oil's Leonard Mc- 
Collum and the big meat packer, 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Co.’s 
William Prince. 

Constock Corp. will buy natural gas 
in parts of the world where it is plen- 
tiful and cheap. Then it will liquefy 
this gas at a temperature of minus 
258 degrees Fahrenheit. Once liqui- 
fied, the gas can be shipped to parts 
of the world where fuel is scarce and 
high-priced. In its natural state, nat- 
ural gas is far too expensive to handle 
for transportation overseas. 

Chilly & Cheap. All this could be a 
highly profitable business for Conoco. 
According to one estimate, Constock 


CONOCO’S McCOLLUM: 
at low cost, an industry coup 


can buy gas in South Louisiana, lique- 
fy it, ship it and discharge it at Brit- 
ain’s Canvey Island for just 35c to 50c 
per million cubic feet of gas. Cost 
of gas manufactured from coal at the 
same point: $1.61. 

The Methane Pioneer can move be- 
tween any two points of contrasting 
supply-and-demand. Some engineers 
believe it may even be able to profit- 
ably stick its bow into the highly 
competitive U.S. energy market. Re- 
cently, for example, Manhattan's big 
Consolidated Edison Co. paid 42 63c 
per million cubic feet of gas piped 
up from Texas. Conceivably, though, 
the Methane Pioneer could run it up 
from Venezuela for 2lc per million 
cubic feet. Another money-earning 
feature: the liquefying process releas- 
es huge amounts of “cold” useful for 
refrigeration, which explains Meat- 
Packer Prince’s interest in the ven- 
ture. 

Everyone Benefits. But will the Meth- 
ane Pioneer do all that it promises? 
That is still an open question. Cono- 
co’s Executive Committee Chair- 
man Edwin F. Battson will not 
hazard an answer until the ship has 
made at least three trial runs. “There 
are a lot of things that have to be 
checked,” he remarks. “It will take 
six months at the outside to evaluate 
everything, but I think we'll know 
sooner.” 

But at any rate it looked to Wall 
Street like a bold and worthwhile 
gamble. Should shipping the liquefied 
gas turn out to be both technically 
and economically sound, everyone 
stands to gain: the fuel-producing 
nations, the fuel-consuming nations— 
and not least of all, Conoco’s 30,500 
stockholders. 


e 
Even if the answer turned out to be 
negative, Continental Oil’s* stock- 


holders will have had one consolation. 
As President Leonard McCollum re- 
vealed near the time of the sailing, 
Continental had done far better than 
the average U.S. oil company during 
1958. For the full year, McCollum an- 
nounced, Continental's profits came 
to an estimated $2.41 per share, an in- 
crease of 1.3°, from the $2.38 it earned 
in 1957. Added McCollum: “Our last 
quarter’s production was the highest 
in our history.” 

How had Continental bucked an 
industry trend in such decisive fash- 
ion? For one thing, it had the built-in 
protection of being one of the most 
thoroughly integrated oil companies 
in the U.S. Then, too, it had struck it 
rich in several tracts in the Gulf of 


*Continental Oil Co. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 65',. Price range (1958-59) high. 
693,; low, 385,. Dividend (1958): $1.60. In- 
1959 avout $1.60. Earnings per 
egg (1957) 38. Total assets: $603.6 mil- 
ion 


Ticker symbol: CLL 
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Mexico and the Four Corners area, 
and it had paid off several fields 
brought under production payment 
agreements so that it was now reaping 
the full benefit. 

Nor did this appear to be any mere 
flash-in-the-pan. McCollum, one of 
the shrewdest men in the business, 
was certain he could repeat his coup 
again this year. “I think there'll be 
an oil surplus around,” said he, “but 
I'm quite optimistic. After all, we are 
a low-cost operator.” 


INDUSTRIAL SPECIALISTS 


WHAT THE 
CLOCK-WATCHERS 
DIDN’T SEE 


There has been more going 
on at General Time in the 
past few years than the statis- 
tical clock-watchers realized. 


In the past few years, the 2,800 
stockholders of Manhattan's General 
Time Corp.* have often had reason to 
feel that their company was out of syn- 
chronization with the national pros- 
perity. From 1954 onwards, every one 
of President Donald J. Hawthorne's 
annual reports had ticked out the same 
discouraging message: lower profits. 
As against 1954 earnings per share of 
$4.48, General Time netted only $1.70 
in 1957. Last month he reported that 
for 1958 General Time’s net had 
taken still another plunge. 

But, though the statistics did not yet 
show it, General Time was, in fact, un- 
dergoing a thorough overhaul. To the 
surprise of statistical clock-watchers, 
its common scooted from a low of 15% 
on the Big Board some 14 months ago, 
to 34's on the final trading day of 1958. 
By last month it had climbed to a lofty 
5912. At a time when General Time was 
preparing to report its lowest earnings 
in 20 years, its stock was at the highest 
price in its listed history 

Had the company’s market price and 
its basic fortunes gotten completely out 
of gear with each other? Not quite: 
The fact was that Hawthorne had been 
slowly but determinedly turning the 
company around. Although General 
Time still counts some two thirds of 
its sales from its Westclox, Seth 
Thomas, Big Ben and auto clocks, it 
had also branched out into some very 
promising new products. Most excit- 
ing to Wall Street were Incremag, a 
computer counting device, and the 


*General Time Corp. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 56', rice range (1958-59): high 
59!.; low, 1654. Dividend (1958) $1. Indicated 
1959 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1957) 
$1.70. Total assets: $34 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: GLI 


GENERAL TIME’S HAWTHORNE: 
for his company, a new face 


Transacter, a data transmission sys- 
tem, both of which look like good bets 
for missile and commercial data proc- 
essing projects. 

Although the computer field is 
rather crowded, General Time had 
apparently carved out a rather special 
niche for itself. Says Hawthorne of 
Transacter: “I don't believe anybody 
else is making anything like it.” 

All this, if promising, has of course 
yet to prove itself in the profits & loss 
columns. “We look for improved 
earnings this year,” admits Hawthorne, 
“but I don’t believe that life from now 
on will necessarily be a bed of roses.” 
Still, General Time without a shadow 
of a doubt was a changed company— 
even though the statistics had not yet 
reflected the fact. All of which proved 
once more what smart Wall Streeters 
have always known: that to the casual 
reader a company’s published statistics 
do not always tell the whole story of 
its changing fortunes 


AIRLINES 


THE EARLY BIRD 


In jet planes, C.R. Smith's 

American Airlines is clearly 

the early bird, but it’s not 

yet clear what kind of a worm 
it will catch. 


In the airline business, it’s that extra 
margin of passenger traffic that spells 
the difference between profit and loss. 
Fiercely competitive though the busi- 
ness is, yet there is one time-tested 
and all but unbeatable way of getting 
a jump on the other fellow: come up 
with an aircraft that will get the cus- 
tomer where he's going in less time 
than everyone else takes 

Such new planes admittedly are ex- 
pensive, especially when they're 
Boeing 707 jets at $5 million apiece. 
But the airline that gets them first is 
all but guaranteed a high load factor 
so long as it keeps its lead 

So it was last month that blunt, 
venturesome Cyrus Rowlett Smith 
was wearing a very big smile. There 
was no doubt that his American Air- 
lines* was making the biggest new 
equipment splash in US. airline 
history. Almost simultaneously he 
was breaking in his first four 707s 
for AA’s long distance coast-to- 
coast runs and his first four Lockheed 
Electra turboprops for the medium 
range New York-Chicago, New York- 
Detroit routes.* 

*American Airlines. Traded NYSE. Current 
rice: 29',. Price range (1958): high, 
ow, 14%,. Dividend (1958) $1. Indicated 
1959 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1957) 


$1.31. Total assets: $2583 million. Ticker 
symbol: AMR 


tMiami's National Airlines actually became 
the first U.S. air carrier to run 707s in US 
domestic service, and Eastern Air Lines had 
ot its Electras into the air ahead of Smith's 
ut National and Eastern jet and turboprop 
services were restricted to easterly north- 
south service while American Aijrlines 
was blanketing much of the U.S. with its 
new equipment 


AMERICAN 


4IRLINES’ RECORD-BREAKING 707: 


for the airlines, a revolution 
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Smith was beside himself with pride. 
Riding with a tailwind, American’s 
first jet hop had bridged Los Angeles- 
New York in just four hours and three 
minutes, besting the former record 
time by more than two hours. “In net 
effect,” proclaimed Cyrus R. Smith, 
“the speed of the 707 moves Los 
Angeles about 1,000 miles closer to 
New York.” 

Extra Margin. All this has not gone 
unnoticed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. In but a month of trading, 
American Airlines moved from 235% 
to 3054, its highest postwar price. 
For it was clear that its faster 
planes would give American the extra 
margin of load factor that could well 
spell an extra margin of profit for 
1959. American Airlines’ Executive 
Vice President William J. Hogan has 
already estimated that the company 
will gross $385 million this year, a fat 
increase over 1958. 

Amid all the shouting, however, 
two basic questions remained to be 
answered: 1) How long would Ameri- 
can keep its lead? and 2) How much 
money would it make from the com- 
petitive advantage? 

The answer to the first question was 
fairly clear-cut. Smith's two big 
rivals on this network—Trans World 
Airlines and United Air Lines—will 
be forced to compete at a disadvantage 
for many months to come. TWA’s 
707s will not get into the air until mid- 
spring, and United's Douglas DC-8s 
will take off no sooner than Septem- 
ber. That gives American's 707s vir- 
tually a clear sky for the next three to 
nine months. As things now stand, 
American’s Electras are even further 
ahead, will enjoy a competitive edge 
extending into 1960 when such carriers 
as Braniff and Northwest start similar 
service. 

What about the second question? 
How much of the extra revenue will 
find its way into AMR’s stockholders’ 
equity accounts? That was the bigger 
question of the two last month. Smith’s 
over-all jet age financing program 
amounts to a towering $365 million. 
While this will be borne over a. good 
many years, it is already beginning 
to gulp a growing amount of cash for 
interest charges as American takes 
down its debt. What's more, Smith will 
have received some $188 million in 
jets and turboprops (25 707s; 25 
Electras) by the end of this year, all 
of which he will have to begin de- 
preciating. 

The Long Flight. Since Smith and 
his executives have lately had their 
hands full settling a strike and getting 
turbine service underway, a_ good 
many of the decisions ultimately bear- 
ing on profits have not vet been made. 
It is, for example. not even certain 


AMERICAN AIRLINES’ SMITH: 
something to smile about 


how quickly American will depreciate 
its new equipment. Smith has said 
privately that he is considering a ten- 
year depreciation span, the same sys- 
tem Pan American has elected to 
follow. American has in the past de- 
preciated piston equipment over a 
seven-year period. Obviously the 
longer the depreciation period, the 
fewer dollars will have to be set aside 
for the depreciation every year and 
the more will be left over for profits 
applicable to common. 

For all his optimism therefore, 
C.R. Smith clearly had his prob- 
lems last month. As more and more 
jets are delivered, his depreciation 
charges are going to become more 
and more weighty. At the same time, 
jet competition will gradually stiffen. 
Some observers even feel that the in- 
creasing jet deliveries will result in 


WESTINGHOUSE’S CRESAP: 
he made a cheerful admission 


serious overcapacity. If so, reason 
they, the high fixed charges and big 
write-offs could put profits in jeopardy. 

Ruler of the Skies. C.R. Smith and 
his staff argue differently. Says Bill 
Hogan: “When we find that our seats 
are not selling, we intend to get rid 
of more of our older equipment. If 
you eliminate your unfilled seats, you 
just don’t have overcapacity.” 

Overly optimistic, perhaps. But who 
could blame Air Pioneer Smith for 
feeling expansive, what with his new 
fleet the temporarily unchallenged 
ruler of the domestic skies? 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


UP ELEVATOR 


Westinghouse confounded 

the signals by raising profits 

in a recession year—with an 
assist from a tax credit. 


THE NEwS from Pittsburgh last month 
brought smiles—to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.* stockholders—and chagrin 
to some forecasters. The sceptics, who 
had anticipated that recession and a 
drop in new orders for heavy electrical 
equipment would clobber earnings for 
the big producer, were somewhat dis- 
concerted. Chairman Gwilym A. Price 
and President Mark W. Cresap cheer- 
fully admitted that sales were off by 
$113 million, a 5.6°% drop. Then they 
more happily proclaimed the rest of 
the news. In spite of the sales sag, net 
earnings were up a comfortable 2.9°,, 
with per share income climbing from 
$4.18 in 1957 to $4.25. 

Part of the improvement, if com- 
pared with the trend earlier in the 
year, came from some federal income 
tax reduction after merger of some 
distributing subsidiaries into the par- 
ent. Taxes already accrued when the 
parent had shipped goods earlier did 
not have to be charged off again when 
the goods were sold. In the final quar- 
ter, that accounted for $2.5 million. or 
roughly 7c a share. 

What the pessimists (some of whom 
had been predicting an earnings de- 
cline of as much as 16°, ) had over- 
looked, Westinghouse officials pointed 
out, was that the last quarter is tradi- 
tionally the company’s best—and that 
the rigorous cost cutting earlier in the 
year was showing its greatest impact. 
“Measured against prevailing economic 
conditions,” chortled Bosses Price and 
Cresap, “1958 was a year of solid 
achievement.” 

‘Westinghouse’ Electric Corp Traded 
NYSE. Current price: 755q. Price range 
(1958-59) high, 7614: low, 5512. Dividend 
(1958): $2. Indicated 1959 payout: $2. Earn- 


ings per share (1958): $425. Total assets: 
$14 billion. Ticker symbol: WHX 
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Automobiles... 


NATIONAL STEEL 


More than 135 million cars built and operated since 1900. More 
than 55 million using our 3,366,000 miles of streets and | ghways 
today. That's a lot of cars! A lot of sheet steel, too. 


And who's the biggest U.S. producer of cold-rolled sheet steel? 
National Steel, for many years a major supplier to the automobile 
industry through its Detroit-based Great Lakes Stee! Corporation 
and its Weirton Steel Company in Weirton, West Virginia. 


The styling and beauty, the safety and riding comfort of our 
modern cars are largely made possible by the strength, ductility 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


and flawless surface finishes inherent in today’s better sheet steels. 
And at National Steel they are constantly undergoing even greater 
refinements of quality . . . through research, improved techniques 


and advanced metallurgical processes. 


National Steel serves American industry with many different 
kinds of improved steels—through such divisions as Stran-Steel 
Corporation, Enamelstrip Corporation, National Steel Products 
Company, The Hanna Furnace Corporation, as well as through 
its Great Lakes Steel and Weirton Steel Divisions. 


: 
_ 
NATIONAL 


st. LOUIS...STRATEGIC CENTER OF AMERICA 


ST. LOUISANS ENJOY STEINBERG MEMORIAL SKATING RINK 


Crossroads of commerce, culture and good living. ST. LOUIS merges art, music, 
sports, days at the Zoo, nights at the Municipal Opera. A natural geographic location 
makes it THE STRATEGIC CENTER OF AMERICA. As such, it offers new multi- 
million-dollar highways, fine rail, truck, air and barge service to the four corners of 
the U. S. Is centered in rich mineral and agricultural region. Offers unlimited 
water supply from the great Mississippi system. Highly diversified labor supply. 
Plenty of electric power and more to come from Union Electric expansion now in 
progress. For more information on available industrial sites in the St. Louis area, 


write me in confidence. ati Oe President. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


UNION 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY | 


; 
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SPEAKING OF 
TAXES 


Last month Jersey Standard 
stockholders got the bill for 
the latest Venezuelan tax 
boost. It amounted to better 
than 40c¢ a share for 1958 
alone. 


Wuen Venezuela's provisional gov- 
ernment raised the ante on U.S. oil 
companies early this year, U.S. oilmen 
knew that the tax boost was going to 
hurt. Last month they learned just 
how badly. 

Previously U.S. oil companies had 
split their profits fifty-fifty with Ven- 
ezuela for the privilege of exploiting 
that nation’s rich reserves. Now, the 
new government had decreed, Vene- 


zuela wanted 60°;—and, what is 
more, wanted it retroactive for all 
of 1958. 

Creole’s Lament. Hardest hit was 
Jersey Standard’s rich, 95°; -owned 
Creole Petroleum* affiliate. Creole, 


which operates entirely in Venezuela, 
had nowhere to hide. The result, 
reported Creole President Harold 
Haight, was that Creole earned just 
$3.08 a share last year as against 
the $4.25 that Wall Street had con- 
fidently expected. 

A few days later, the parent Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey)+ 
passed the bad news on to _ its 
own 463,000 stockholders. Chairman 
Eugene Holman _ estimated _ that 
Jersey's 1958 earnings would amount 
to only $2.73 a share, down better 
than 30° from 1957. Holman admit- 
ted that low product prices had been 
a factor in the lower profits, but not 
the only factor. The Venezuelan tax 
boost had done the rest. “Although 
the books of the affiliates are not yet 
closed,” said he grimly, “the esti- 
mated effect of this increase in taxes 
amounts to approximately $90 mil- 
lion.” A little pencil work showed that 
the hike in taxes had cut Jersey Stan- 
dard’s net by 40c to 45c a common 
share 

The Profit Puzzle. Jersey Standard 
was not the only U.S. oil company 
that would have to pick up the tab 
Wall Street has been counting heavily 
on the fat profits of foreign oil to buoy 


Creole Petroleum Corp. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Current price: 59%,. Price 
range 1958-59): high. 757,: low, 58'!,4. Divi- 
dend (1958) $3.60. Indicated 1959 payout 
$3.60. Earnings per share (1958): $3.08. Total 
assets; $1,255 million. Ticker symbol: CRP 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). Traded 
NYSE. Current price 55',. Price range 
(1958-59) high, D'4: low, Dividend 
(1958): $2.25. Indicated 1959 payout: $2.25 
Earnings per share (1957) $3.96. Total 
assets: $8.712 million. Ticker symbol: J 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON’S THORNBROUGH AND PHILLIPS: 


the earnings of such newcomers to 
Venezuela as Pure Oil, Signal, Sun 
and Standard of Ohio, and of such 
established Venezuelan producers as 
Gulf and Royal Dutch Shell. All of 
them would feel the pinch—though 
none so badly as Jersey. 

As closely as the analysts could 
figure it, the new taxes would mean 
an added cost of anywhere from 18c 
to 22c per barrel of oil, depending on 
the grade of crude produced. On 
average, the oilmen in Venezuela 
would be paying the Government 
about 2lc a barrel more. The added 
taxes would take a 15% to 20% bite 
out of the usual $1-$1.30 profit on a 
barrel of Venezuelan oil. 

At a profit of $1 to $1.10 a barrel, 
Venezuelan oil would still be very 
profitable. But the whole thing left 
oilmen last month wondering when 
all the tax-raising and _ contract- 


revising would end. 


JERSEY STANDARD’S HOLMAN: 
the bite was a big one 


a clean sweep, a profits leap 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


THE FABULOUS 
CONVALESCENT 


It is hard to believe today 
that a bare two years ago 
Canada’s flourishing Massey- 
Ferguson was a very sick 
company indeed.’ 


Ir was not so many years ago that 
sprawling Massey-Ferguson, Ltd." 
was getting a reputation as “the sick 
man of Canadian industry.’ One of the 
biggest of all Canadian-based manu- 
facturing corporations, the world-wide 
farm tool maker had some very sub- 
stantial assets: Among them: the best- 


selling light tractors designed by 
British inventor Harry Ferguson; a 
famous self-propelled combine; a 


powerful position in Great Britain and 
France as the US 
Canada world-wide sales of 


well as in 
and 


and 


better than $300 million 
The one thing Massey-Ferguson 
did not have was profits. Slapdash 


growth, unassimilated acquisitions, 


outdated plants and excessive inven- 


tories were plaguing the company 
“We are.” as one company officer 
described the situation a few years’ 
ago, “a very sick company, but you 
could hardly say that we are dying 
of starvation.” Yet all through the 
post-Korean boom, the company’s 
profits kept dropping. In the $1.90- 


$1.70 per share range during 1950 and 
1951, Massey-Ferguson’s net 
to drop sharply in 1952, 
to 22c a share by 1956 


began 


was down 


*Massey-Ferguson Ltd. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Current pesee 13. Price 
range (1958-59): high, 137,: low. 6. Dividend 
(1958). 40c. Indicated 1959 payout: 40c. Earn 
ings per share (1958 $1.25. Total assets 
$312.3 million. Ticker symbol: MSE 
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Drift to Disaster. At that point, the 
company’s biggest stockholders de- 
cided something had to be done to 
halt the drift toward disaster. Be- 
tween December of 1955 and May of 
1956, the company’s inventories had 
climbed $53 million to a back-break- 
ing $182 million. Cash balances were 
embarrassingly low. 

Fortunately for the company, its 
biggest stockholders were men who 
knew what they wanted and had the 
power to enforce their will: Edward 
Plunket Taylor, president of Argus 
Corp. (Forses, Feb. 1) and his part- 
ner, Canadian Industrialist W. Eric 
Phillips. Together the two men and 
their associates controlled better than 
30% of Massey-Ferguson’s outstand- 
ing shares. That meant they could 
demand a clean sweep—and get it. 
Phillips and Taylor ousted longtime 
Massey-Ferguson president, James S. 
Duncan. Phillips himself became 
chairman and chief executive officer, 
moved U.S.-born Albert A. Thorn- 
brough into the presidency. 

Thornbrough quickly realized that 
the company needed consolidation 
rather than more expansion. He 
closed old plants, sold off excessive 
inventory at knockdown prices, shook 
up the entire organization. It was 
bitter medicine. Though Massey- 
Ferguson sales crept to a new peak 
of $412 million in 1957, the company 
sank nearly $5 million (61c a common 
share) into the red. 

Good News At Last. But this month 
Massey-Ferguson stockholders finally 
got the good news they had been 
waiting so long for. It was contained 
in Thornbrough and Phillips’ annual 
report for the fiscal year ending Oct. 
31, 1958. Though sales rose only 7° 
to $440 million, Massey-Ferguson had 
climbed completely out of the red, 
reported a net profit of a resounding 
$13 million, or $1.25 a common share. 

“We would have done even better,” 
explains Al Thornbrough, “but for our 
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HAT CORP.’S SALESKY: 
“everybody wants to look different” 


decision to write off our losses from 
devaluation of the French frane which 
cost us $1.6 million.” Thornbrough 
was especially delighted with his 1958 
showing in the tough U.S. market. 
Massey-Ferguson’s sales in the U.S. 
had zoomed 46° to $130 million. 

The recovery of Massey-Ferguson’'s 
health had been even more rapid than 
Thornbrough had anticipated. As re- 
cently as last summer he had looked 
for net profit in the year just ended to 
approximate $5 million, or just enough 
to cover the 40c annual common 
dividend. 

Sick no longer, but still convalesc- 
ing, Massey-Ferguson was a dramatic 
demonstration last month of the kind 
of results that drastic corporate re- 
organization can accomplish in a short 
time—provided it is pursued with de- 
termination and backed by the power 
to enforce the changes. Added Thorn- 
brough happily: “For 1959 we expect 
both sales and profits to be higher 
again.” 


INE IN DETROIT: 


in the U.S. market, a fine showing 


HEADS UP 


Offbeat lines and classic re- 
vivals may put a new snap in 
Hat Corp.’s brim. 


“Tue American male has an inferior- 
ity complex. Everybody wants to look 
different than he is—older, younger, 
more successful. So make him look 
different,” says Hat Corp. of Ameri- 
ca’s* President Bernard L. Salesky, 
“and you've got a customer.” 

Jaunty Bernie Salesky, who can 
tip a derby with the best of them, 
thinks he can prove just that. Not 
only has he put derbies—a style that 
just one year ago was considered as 
dead as the celluloid collar—on some 
75,000 males in the past six months, 
but he thinks he has the answer to 
reviving the moribund men’s hat 
business. 

Style for Stags. His formula is to 
follow the women’s fashion industry 
—frequent introduction of new styles. 
with some outre enough to cause talk. 
Among the 160 styles he’s peddling 
this year (compared with 60 three 
years ago) are not only revived der- 
bies and straw skimmers, but chin- 
chilla, suede, and two-tone head- 
pieces. 

For Hat Corp. (whose $14.8-mil- 
lion assets make it small by industrial 
standards, but at the top of its own 
industry) and its key brands, Cava- 
naugh, Knox, Dobbs, Champ, it may 
be working. Helped by the derbies 
and boaters, in 1958 sales moved up 
from $19 million to $21 million. And 
with the cleanup of internal condi- 
tions that were causing losses four 
years ago, net per share climbed to 
$1.25, the best in ten years, against 
50c the year before. But to Salesky’s 
1,500 stockholders, this was only 
mildly cheering news: they haven't 
received a dividend in four years. Nor 
is one in the immediate offing. Salesky 
wants to see his once-sick company 
even more robust before he 
paying out. 

Salesky, however, sees no reason 
why he can't cover still more heads, 
in spite of a national trend toward 
hatlessness. “Two thirds of our line 
are hats a man can't possibly wea 
with a business suit. So maybe most 
men don't like new styles. Who needs 
most of them? You get just 300,000 
more, out of 60 million, to buy a fun 
hat, and for this industry that’s a 
helluva chunk of business.” 


starts 


*Hat Corp. of America. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent i 83,. Price range (1958-59): high 
9'2; low, 37,3. Dividend Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1957) : 50c. Total assets: $14.8 million. Ticker 
symbol: HAT. 


(1958): none 
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Feel alert and on top of any job, with controlled heat and stimulating massage to help you look better, 
feel better daily while you work! NOW! HEAT AND MASSAGE BY NIAGARA 
AVAILABLE TO YOU IN THE REMARKABLE EXECUTIVE CHAIR! 
YOU can't do your best under tension! That's why so many busy executives who used to be handicapped by 
simple tension, fatigue and plain overwork now enjoy Niagara's controlled heat and gently penetrating massage 
daily . . . right in the office while they work! JUST A TURN OF THE DIAL sends Niagara's unique action radiat- 
ing throughout the body (not only through bones but even muscles and soft tissue as well) promoting a marvelous 
feeling of relaxation or stimulation controlled according to your needs! This unique action helps increase circula- 
tion in areas of application . . . gives a feeling of triumph over simple tension and fatigue coon 


. . helps you look better and feel better!’ AND HERE'S YOUR Good Househeoping 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE! You must enjoy wonderful relief from Seer SF 

tension and fatigue within minutes after you start to use your 
heat and massage executive chair or lounge chair in your 
office—or—your Niagara consultant will refund the pur- 
chase price at once. NIAGARA® EQUIPMENT IS USED BY 

ONE MILLION AMERICANS including many of America’s leading 

executives. You can get the facts about easing executive tension and 

fatigue by sending for this recently published booklet. No charge. No 

obligation. Niagara Therapy Mfg. Co., Adamsville, Pa. 


The Executive Chair 
by Niagara with heat 
and massage action 
to help relieve stiff 
aching muscles, pos- 
tural fatigue and sim- 
ple executive tension. 
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Niagara Therapy Mfg. Corp., Dept. F-29 
Adamsville, Pa 


Piease send me the facts about eas- 
ing executive tension 


Name 


Address_ 


while you work... 
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A Report on the Progress of 


‘The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 


The measure of Fluor’s strength is 
reflected in continued growth for 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1958. It was another good year for 
the company, despite a sharp cut- 
back in capital expenditures by the 


industries Fluor serves. 


Fluor sales and net earnings in 
1958 were the third highest in the 
company’s history. Shareholders’ 
equity reached a record high of 
$17,557,533, an increase of 
$1,696,290 over 1957. Net earn- 
ings of $2.41 per share for 1958 
represented a return of 11.4% on 
shareholders’ average equity. 


To obtain a copy of 
Fluor’s 1958 Annual 
Report, write to Public 
Relations Department, 
The Fluor Corp., Ltd., 
2500 S. Atlantic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


$18 — 


Highlights from Fluor’s 1958 Annual Report 


(Fiscal year ended October 31) 


1958 1957 
Sales... . $120,458,962 $152,432,935 
Net earnings 1,908,782 2,632,672 
Per share .. 2.41 3.46 
Dividends—per share* 1.20 1.05 
Net working capital . 13,932,021 9,069,304 
Shareholders’ equity 17,557,533 15,861,243 
Backlog, October 31 141,000,000 150,000,000 
“Adjusted for 20 stock dividend in 1957 


Shareholders’ Equity and Working Capital 


(in millions) 


Shareholders’ Equity 
Working Capital 


1950 ‘51 "52 ‘53 54 "56 "57 58 


Shareholders’ equity continued to increase — to a record of 
$17,557,533. Working capital increased by $4,862,717. Book 
value of each share of capital stock was $22.15, compared with 
$20.86 at the close of fiscal 1957. For the 15-year period 1944 
through 1958, the company has earned an average of more than 
20 per cent on shareholders’ investment. 
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DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


MENTAL BLOCK? 


Has Thompson Ramo BW ool- 
dridge, the big management 
brain of the Air Force's mis- 
sile program, wound up by 
outsmarting itself? 


THE power of the press, as Chairman 
J.D. (“Dave”) Wright of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge Corp.” has good 
reason to know these days, can upon 
occasion be an awesome thing. Last 
month Wright picked up his news- 
paper and got a terrible jolt. Splashed 
across the columns was the headline: 
Missite “THInkK Factory” To 
Ostarn Air Force ContrRACTs. 

Dave Wright knew who was meant 
all right: his own company, one of the 
U.S.’ major producers of aircraft ar] 
automotive accessories. And _ the 
“think factory” referred to was clear- 
ly his Ramo-Wooldridge division. 
Organized in 1953, Ramo-Wooldridge 
was initially bankrolled by Thompson 
Products to the extent of a $399,000 
stake, a small investment that was 
later expanded considerably. But its 
prime assets lay in the creative brain- 
power of two young scientists, Dr. 
Simon Ramo and Dr. Dean E. Wool- 
dridge, disgruntled alumni of big 
Hughes Aircraft Co., who were deter- 
mined to capitalize on their skills and 
reputation in their own business. 

Specializing in electronics research 
and missiles program management, 
Ramo and Wooldridge moved exceed- 
ingly fast. With surprising speed, 
they built up their scientific staff to 
a strength of 3,900, a group comprising 
some of the most talented research 
minds in U.S. industry. It was not 
long before Ramo-Wooldridge had 
snared contracts to manage the Air 
Force's ballistic missile program. 

The ‘Hardware’ Business. From the 
beginning, the aim in setting up 
Ramo-Wooldridge was another objec- 
tive: to couple its prestigious research 
facilities with Thompson Products’ 
well-organized assembly lines, there- 
by make a strong bid for missile 
“hardware” contracts—work that is 
customarily more lucrative than re- 
itself. Thus last year, when 
Thompson Products took up its option 
on the remainder of Ramo-Wool- 
dridge’s stock and formed the merger, 
this payoff near at hand. 
“Our first objective,” explained 
Wright at the time, “is to fill our 
Thompson plants with work.” 


search 


seemed 


*Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Corp. Traded 
NYSE. Current price: 583,. Price range ‘1958- 
59) : high. 73; low, 415,. Dividend (1958) : $1.40 


Indicated 1959 payout $1.40. Earnings per 
share (1957): $4.20. Total assets: $1978 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: THO 
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CONVAIR’S ATLAS PRODUCTION LINE: 


for Thompson, such business was not to be 


But as the newspaper accounts had 
it last month, Wright's attempt to 
translate missile research into missile 
production had flopped. The reaction 
to these reports was immediate. In 
the corporation's Cleveland head- 
quarters, Thompson executives emit- 
ted terrible oaths. An appreciable 
number of the firm’s 8,800 stockhold- 
ers rushed to telephone their bro- 
kers. Wall Street was taken aback 

A Price to Pay. According to the 
press accounts, Wright's difficulty in 
lining up hardware orders stemmed 
out of Ramo-Wooldridge’s consan- 
guinity with Space Technology Labo- 
ratories, the arm through which it 
exercised civilian managerial control 
over the most promising missiles in 


WOOLDRIDGE & WRIGHT: 
the newspapers went hog wild 


the Air Force arsenal. The parent com- 
pany had scrupulously done every- 
thing in its power to establish Space 
Technology as an autonomous opera- 
tion. But because of their, unique 
connection, the papers reported, the 
Air Force was still wary of “conflict 
of interest” involvements, had decided 
to count Thompson out of the bidding 
on missile production contracts 

To set forth the facts, Dave Wright 
promptly took pen in hand, dispatched 
a special letter to his staff. “A proce- 
dure,” wrote he, “was worked out be- 
tween Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
and the Air Force some weeks ago 
We have agreed that we will not at- 
tempt to obtain major contracts on 
the projects that Space Technology 
Laboratories manages without prio 
approval of the Secretary of the Air 
Force. .. . This is the price we must 
pay to safeguard the 
important role of STL 

Watching Washington. Wright is the 
first to admit that this agreement may 
put Thompson out of the running for 
major such Air Force 
ballistic missile projects as the Atlas, 
Titan, Minuteman and Thor. Yet, he 
contends, this is far from shutting out 
Thompson 


tremendously 


contracts on 


from desirable defense 


business. For, as he points out, these 
about 10° 


procurement 


programs represent only 
of the 
which 


defense area in 
interested In 


fact, the company is currently work- 


Thompson is 


ing on both the Air Force's Bomare 
air defense missile and the Army’s 
Pershing ballistic missile—both of 


which are programs entirely outside 
STL's jurisdiction 

As Wright saw it, the newspapers 
had greatly exaggerated the facts 
Though limited by its peculiar posi- 
tion, Thompson, he insisted, is still 
solidly in the missile production busi- 
What's 
of the best research and development 
staffs among U.S. defense contractors, 
a fact that the Pentagon could hardly 
be expected to overlook 
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_ The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Orrics 


75 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1959 


Assets... 
*United States Government Bonds . $ 25,829,443.96 
*Other Bonds 197,838, 888.01 
Real Fstate 


(Including $16,371,019.91 of properties acquired for investment) 


Federally Insured or Guaranteed 
Real Estate Loans 
Other First Mortgage Loans on Real 
Estate «  «  «  109,467,229.16 
Loans to Poli yowners 


54,212,230.58 


(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Premiums in Course of Collection 

(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Other Assets 


Liabilities... 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Other Policvowners’ Funds 

Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1959 , 
Accrued Expenses . 

Suspense Accounts 

Other Liabilities 


Surplus Funds . . . 


Capital .  .  §$16,389,843.75 
General Surplus 38,360, 156.25 


$ 12,802,184.39 


23,668, 331.97 
22, 390,828.25 


163,679,459.74 
26, 3000, 224.85 


16,354,498.42 


1,945, 662.01 


$470,385 528.96 


$364,515,979.00 
9,049,179.41 
31,882,422.59 
3,065 000,00 
837,553.81 

3,906, 869.39 
2,378,524.76 


$415,635,528.96 


54,750,000.00 


$470, 385,528.96 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Insurance in force nearly $3,200,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 


UNTIED STATES DEVOTED PXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 


OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 


High points of our 
progress during the 


year 1958... 


New Paid Business 


$750,598, 729.00 


Asset Increase 


Increase in Reserves 


22 = 22 
$33,497 339.40) 


Increase in Surplus Funds 


$8 600000000 


Payment to policvowners and 
beneficiaries during year 


$30,128 303.97 


Payments to policvowners and 
beneticiaries since 1884 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 


$669 883 754.46 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


LAZY MAN’S 
FRIEND 


Even with most of its major 

markets in a slump, new 

products that “take the work 

out of work” have fattened 

up Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
profits. 


CALLING a man “too lazy to turn up 
the heat” is not normally considered 
a recommendation. But increasing 
laziness, even in such plebeian matters 
as regulating the temperature of a 
house, is the butter on the bread 
to Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co.,* the world’s largest ($246.6-mil- 
lion assets) producer of controls for 
residential heating units, and for auto- 
matic control instruments generally. 
Last year, the butter was laid on 
more thickly than ever. How much 
more was made dramatically clear 
when Chairman Harold W. Sweatt and 
President Paul B. Wishart announced 
preliminary 1958 sales and earnings 
early this month. Though some of 
Honeywell's diet was leaner than it 
might have wished, its over-all menu 
was comfortably fattening. Sales 
reached a record $328.3 million, up 
from $324.9 million in 1957. Earnings 
plumped out even better—to $3.23 a 
share, against $3.07 the year before. 
Hat Trick. In those figures lies some- 
thing of a paradox. In theory, the 
recession should have hit Honeywell 
moderately hard. Its military busi- 
ness, where profits are comparatively 
low anyway, was off. The general 
decline in production of capital goods 
and of new industrial construction put 
a sizable dent in its normally large 
business in industrial instrumentation. 
Its ‘computer like that of 
most of its competitors in such a new 
and tricky area, is still running in the 
red, and further developmental costs 
were building up last year prior to 
introduction last month of a new me- 
dium-scale transistorized data-proc- 


business, 


essing system. Housing and commer- 
cial construction—the big market for 
its heating and cooling controls—was 
in a slump the year’s first half. 

Out of that thinning repast, where 
did the extra fat come from? Actually 
it was quite simple. In the face of the 
apparent slack, President Wishart re- 
ports happily. “Our sales of heating 
and air conditioning controls for 
homes and commercial buildings of 


*Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Traded NYSE. Current price 118. Price 
range (1958-59): high, 126; low, 76. Dividend 
(1958): $1.75. Indicated 1959 payout: $1.75 
Earnings »er share (1957) $3.07. Total 
assets: $246.6 million. Ticker symbol: MHW 
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all kinds were higher than in any 


- previous year.” 


Ahead of the Parade. Yet that up- 
turn came despite a decline in sales 
and shipments by makers of heating 
and cooling systems to builders. How 
so? Well, as Wishart pointedly noted, 
his sales of control components are 
made to equipment manufacturers, 
not the final consumer; they tend to 
run ahead of the apparent market 
demand. Thus the pickup in construc- 
tion, which finally showed up in the 
second half of last year and the cur- 
rent quarter, actually made itself felt 


on Minneapolis-Honeywell’s books 
some months sooner. 
Laziness Equals Profits. But the 


fact is, Honeywell's richer earnings 
came less from the housing pickup 
than from new labor-saving products 
which Honeywell started marketing in 
volume only last year. As Wishart 
observed, they carried “higher price 
tags” and represented “a better take 
in profits.” 

Taking a leaf perhaps from trends 
in computer technique, Honeywell no 
longer sells mere heating controls, but 
highly sophisticated “control systems” 
instead. Typical is a central heating 
system for schools in which individual 
temperatures for each room can be set 
by one man from a single central 
console. Says Wishart: “We still sell 
the individual control elements, but 
superimpose a control system on top 
of them.” 

Meantime, Honeywell has_intro- 
duced a batch of other new products 
for and 


electrostatic air 


domestic commercial use 


Among them clean- 
ers, which show signs of being one of 
the hottest selling new appliances, and 
special timing devices. As a 
Honeywell's prospects in 1959 
indeed. With a much improved 
market to sell to, and his new up- 
graded product line, controls-expert 
Wishart expects Honeywell's diet of 
profit to be even more hearty this 


result, 
seem 
rosy 


year 


M-H’S WISHART & SWEATT: 
“less work” has meant more money 


$| in book value than in market price. 


WHAT IS IT WORTH? 


Through the Fifties, Crane Co. common 
has made a far more bullish showing 
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WETAL FABRICATORS 


ALL QUIET? 


Official word is: “No proxy 

fight at the Crane Co.” But 

those who know the person- 

alities involved are not so 
sure. 


ALL THE talk last month was that the 
hatchet was buried at Crane Co." But 
those who knew the personalities in- 
volved in the battle for control of the 
giant valve and 


Chicago plumbing 


manufacturer were still betting on a 
real whing-ding of a battle for control 
of the $230-million firm 

At the moment all was officially 


The Mellon Evans- 


Alfons Landa forces had been prom- 


quiet Thomas 


ised two their 
upwards of 150,000 shares when the 
board meets in Chicago on March 26 
Their rival, Gurdon W. Wattles, who 
votes well 300,000 
already on the board. “The situation,” 
said Crane President Neele E. Stearns, 
who has been caught in the middle of 
the fight 
stockholders, “is 


seats to represent 


over shares, was 


biggest 
I'm 
glad to get back to the job that needs 
to be done at Crane.” 

The Prize. No one, least of all Stearns 
was denying that there was a good 
deal left to be make 
a solid moneymaker. Yet there was 
no both Wattles 
and Evans regarded Crane as a real 
prize. Though its common stock had 
a recent market value of only 
about $90 million, Crane rang up total 


between his two 


resolved, and 


done to Crane 


mystery as to why 


*Crane Co. Traded NYSE 


Current price 
3734. Price range (1958-59 high, 395,; low 
24',. Dividend (1958): $1.10. Indicated 1959 
80c. Earnings per share (1957): $3.47 
otal assets: $230 million. Ticker symbol: CR 
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ALFONS LANDA: 


GURDON WATTLES*: 


THOMAS M. EVANS: 


will they sit around and say, “aye, aye” to each other? 


1957 of $379 million 
and ranked among the top 100 or so 
largest U.S. Its valve 
manufacturing business. largest in the 
US.., profitable and growing. 
Crane's working capital stood at the 
end of 1957 at some $54.88 a common 
share and its book value at around 
$74. But its stock chart p. 33) 
selling this month at 
less than its net equity in working 
capital. Crane, in short, was the kind 
of potential “special situation” dear to 
both Wattles’ and pocket 
books 

The trouble was that Crane had not 
shown profits to match its assets and 


sales in some 


corporations 


was 


(see 


early 


Evans’ 


sales. Even in booming 1956 it earned 
just 6.4°, on its stockholders’ equity 
In 1957 it but 4.7°,. As an 
Evans aide once put it: “Anyone with 
two weeks at the Harvard Business 
School would know that Crane needed 
drastic changes.” 


earned 


The Protagonists. Now presumably 
Wattles, Evans and President Stearns 
would work together to make the 
changes. Harmony at last rules, ac- 
cording to the official version. Never- 
theless, those who collect lore about 
modern-day business tycoons would 
dearly love to eavesdrop at that direc- 
tors’ meeting. Confronting each other 

under by no means friendly circum- 
stances—will be three of the strongest 
personalities in mid-century U.S 
finance. 

On the one side are Thomas Mellon 
Evans, 48, the tough, brilliant young 
industrialist who built H.K. Porter 
from almost nothing to a $193 million- 
a-year-business in a decade or so: 
and his ally, lawyer-financier Alfons 
Landa, master of the corporate coun- 
ter-attack and probably the toughest 
proxy-fighter in U.S. business. 

On, the other side stands eccentric 
Gurdon Weller Wattles, 56, publicity- 
hating, rarely-photographed (see pic- 
ture) boss of at least five large 
corporations, including Electric Auto- 


34 


Lite, and wire-puller in several others 
Also present at the meeting will be 
Mark Worden Lowell. VP of Chicago's 
powerful Continental Illinois Bank 
and the man who Crane’s 
chairmanship a few weeks ago unde1 
pressure and Robert B 
Crane, great-grandson of the founder 
and a minor official of the company, 
who is expected to side with Evans 
and Landa. 

New Power Balance. Officially the 
meeting will attempt to resolve a new 
balance of power in the tangled affairs 
of the big company. A compromise, 
But as one Wall 
Streeter close to the struggle put it: 


resigned 


from Evans 


of course, is possible 


“Evans likes a compromise where ev- 
eryone does things his way, As for 
Gurdon Wattles, he’s the kind who 
doesn't tell anybody what he’s doing 
With the best will in the world. those 
two aren't going to sit politely around 
the directors’ table and keep saying 
aye, aye to each other.” 

If feathers do start to fly, nobody 
expects them to easily. Both 
sides represent real power. On the 
surface Wattles might appear to be 
out-gunned. But he 

Wattles as a Yale senior in 1923. This is 


the only Known public photograph of a man 
who seeks to operate in complete anonymity 


stop 


CRANE’S STEARNS: 
he’s caught in the middle 


is chairman of. 


Electric Auto-Lite which has bought 
321.900 shares (13.6°, ) of Crane stock 
in the past two years. Through a net- 
work of control stretching 
through the Mergenthaler Linotvpe 
Co. and several smaller holding com- 
panies, Wattles himself holds working 
control of Auto-Lite. 

Genesis of the Fight. It was no secret 
in Chicago or on Wall Street that 
Wattles was called in originally by 
some Crane directors to keep Evans 
out. As long 1957, multi- 
millionaire Tom Evans started picking 
up 150,000 shares of Crane 
a personal investment and 
time in letting it be known that he 
wanted some 
He still does. 

So, probably, does Wattles. In that 
the are not so far apart 
But it would surprise everybody who 
knows the men if one or the 
other doesn’t have to back down 
Especially so now that Art Landa, who 
has never been known to stop at half 
a victory, has been brought in by 
Evans. Presumably Wattles, who 
holds only a minority stock interest 


back 


ago as 


stock as 


lost) no 


drastic changes made 


sense two 


two 


,.in the companies he controls, might 


be vulnerable to the typical Landa 
tactic of attacking the enemy on his 
home ground. 

Right now Tom Evans will only 
say: “I have a large personal invest- 
ment in Crane. My only interest is 
to help make it a good operating busi- 
ness.” If he is cryptic, Wattles is utter- 
ly uncommunicative. Gurdon Wattles. 
as usual, will say nothing at all. But 
the betting on Wall and LaSalle 
Streets last month that Crane 
wouldn't be big enough to hold both 
Wattles and Evans. Whether that meant 
a proxy fight, a sell-out by one of the 
parties, more months of stalemate, o1 
a partial breakup of the company re- 
mained to be seen. Only one thing 
was certain: Crane, its 20,000 em- 
ployes and 21,000 stockholders could 
expect some real excitement before 
1959 is over. 


Was 
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of the thought barrier 


UN 
ANCO, 


Over the years, we have been hearing of many 
“barriers” in science... the sound barrier, the water 
barrier, the thermal barrier. 


Of all the barriers, the hardest one to break through 
has always been the thought barrier. Every one of 
these “barriers” has been conquered by men to whom 
the word, impossible, means only: “hasn't been done, 
yer.” 

The sound barrier is a shattered concept, as dis- 
credited as the phlogistic theory. 

Don Campbell's Bluebird stopped all talk of the 
water barrier, 

The heat of air friction against the metal “skin” of 
an airplane was supposed to create a heat barrier at 
Mach 3. Materials now in production can safely with- 
stand the much higher temperatures involved in flight 
at Mach 5. 

An interesting point that all of these “barriers” 
have in common: each was conquered with the help 
of Nickel-containing alloys. 

There’s a very good reason. Nickel, and alloys 
made with it, have properties that are just not dupli- 
cated in any other metal. 

So it is good to know that supplies of Nickel are 
ample, and promise to be abundant for a better world 
tomorrow. Inco-Canada has helped make this posst- 
ble through intensive development of existing reserves 
and extensive exploration for new ones. 

Inco’s current report, “Progress in the Making” 
tells the up-to-date story of Thompson, Manitoba 
the rich new source of Nickel. Write for your copy 
today. Address Dept. H5, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, 


INCO NICKEL 


Nickel makes metals perform better, longer 
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“2.71 "3.71" "4.53" "4.71" “6V.53" 
P33 51 to 118 H.P. 51 to 130H.P. 69 t0 167 76 to 195 HP. 


New NEW NEW NEW 


The Serie 
» 


Smaller and more compact 2-, 3-, 4-, and V-6 cylinder 
engines based upon the dependable GM Series 71 Diesel 


New as tomorrow is the power concept which GM Diesel has em- 
bodied in its All-Purpose Power Line. 

Using only 3 eylinder sizes, GM Diesel engineers have more than 
doubled the number of basic engines—vastly increased the horse- 
power range— yet maintained the famous GM Diesel family relation- 
ship and parts interchangeability. 

This concept is dramatically illustrated in the Series 53 “Jimmy” 
Diesel. For on/y in these Diesels are combined all the profit-making, 
cost-saving advantages any Diesel has ever had. 


Compare them horsepower for horsepower: 


They cost less, weigh less, take up less room. Accelerate faster, 

last longer, and parts cost less. They're easier and less expensive 

to repair and maintain—far more efficient, too. 
All these advantages add up to high earning power and real operating 
economy. Put a Series 53 “Jimmy” Diesel to work. It will pay for 
itself amazingly fast when it takes over from a gasoline engine. 
This Series 53 “Jimmy” Diesel is //terally All-Purpose Power in the 
20- to 195-H.P. range—marine, industrial, agricultural. Consider it 
for your needs. Write GM Diesel, Dept. F-2, Detroit 28, Michigan, 
and see what these new Series 53 “Jimmy” Diesels can mean to 
your profits—or your pleasure. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE Division 
GENERAL MOTORS DETROIT 28 MICH 


sade ENERAL MOTOR O:ese mitt 


Parts and Service Worldwide 
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CELOTEX 


NEW CELOTEX FIBERBOARD PLANT NEARING COMPLETION AT L’ANSE 


Net sales were 867.726.7083 and earnings S3.127.512 in the vear 


ended OQetober SE. 1958 compared with sales of S68.620.231 and 


earnings of S3.883.856 the preceeding vear. After welerred dividends, 
| 


the earnings were equal te 2.79 a share on the | O28.651 comunon 


ehares outstanding, The 1057 earnings. whieh ineluded a 
net profiton the sale ofan investment, were based on the same 
nomber of shares 

Phe general economie recession and a low level of housing starts 
adversely affected first half results. but in the second halt both sales 
and earnings exceeded those of the last six months a vear before. 
Sales in our last quarter, usually our best because of seasonal factors, 
exceeded with earnings equal te per share 
October. the final month. reeorded the highest sales of any month 
in Celotex history 

We are optimistic tor L959 In our opinion, total building activity 
will exceed that of L958 and housing starts will compare faverabls 
with these of last vear. With our new and larger production facilities 
we are in a strong position to meet and to share inthe additional 
demand for boilding materials. While we anticipate that competitive 


conditions willeontinue, we expect our sales and earnings to inerease, 


CHAIRMAN OF THEE BOARD 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME 


POR THE YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 


1958 1957 
Ner Sates $07.720.783 808.029.2311 
Cosrs BAPENSES 
Cost of sales and selling and 
idmuinistrative expenses 8.852. 728 
Depreciation and depletion 002.505 421379 
INcoMr FROM 700.855 
Provision FoR Paves 2990 000 178.000 


Nev lyeowr ror toe Year S 3.127.512 § 3.883.856 


MICHIGAN ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


ASSETS 


AS OF OCTOBER 41, 


1958 
Cinnenr Assers: 

Cash and Government securities 

Accounts reeemable (net) 10.327.8 
Inventories 6.729.075 
fora Assers 28,572,015 
Provenry. Prast 73,192,157 
less: Necumulated depreenation ind deple tion 25.040, 898 
Nev Proventry, asp t7.551,259 
INV ESPMENTS 1.248.900 
avo Carers 818.955 


ora \ssers $78 
\ 191.129 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK 
AND SURPLUS 


\erounts pay ible 3.362.762 
\ erued expenses L.olo.251 
Paves (less US. Treasury obligations) 727,920 
Pasments on long-term debt due within one vear 
6.050.933 
Loxe-Teew Dee One Year 21. 100.000 
Nev 
Preterred stock ».137 250 
Common stock 
Paid-in surplus 
harned surplus $O3.155 
fora Nev Worrn 10,196 


Porat asp Nev Worre $78,191,129 


Copies of our Annua Report for the “ year 
ended October } re hle upon request 
Write to Secretary. The Celotex Corporation 


120 South La Salle Street. Chicago 3. Uhnois 
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OIL COUNTRY GOODS 


READY & WAITING 


Sometimes you cant make 
business but you can be 
ready for it when it inevi- 
tably comes. That's Dresser 
Industries’ tactics. 


As A prime supplier of the tools and 
materials oilmen use. Dallas’ Dresser 
Industries* is in a strange position. 
Inherently, oil production is a risky 
business. Only one in each nine wells 
oilmen drill reach oil, and only one in 
44 are commercially profitable pro- 
ducers. Yet, gusher or dry hole, there 
is no risk for Dresser: it collects for 
its equipment just the same. One 
thing, however, it cannot control: the 
number of wells drilled, o1 
gas pipeline laid, in any given year 
When the business is not there, it just 
isn't there to get 

The Big Lull. It is just that kind of 
situation that Dresser’s 
Chairman Henry N. Mallon 
President John B. O'Connor, 
in Dresser’s 1958 fiscal 
last October 31) 
it in Dresser’s 


miles of 


top brass, 

and 
faced 
(ended 
As they expressed 
annual report, it 
amounted to “an abrupt decline” in oil 
industry activity. The result 
down 18°; to $225.3 million, earnings 
off 52°, to $9.9 million. 

That kind of setback is not exactly 
a new kind of experience for Dresser, 
but it is a rare one. Only nine years 
igo. in 1950. Dresser’s ran to 
less than $80 million. By 1957, it was 
doing a $274-million business. Then 
a lull set in across the oil industry, 
including its close relation. the gas 
industry. Drilling activity declined 
as crude supplies reached excessive 
proportions, and the uncertainties of 
the Memphis Decision brought much 
planned building by natural gas pipe- 
lines to a halt. 

But if lull there Mallon and 
O'Connor were not merely waiting it 
out. Well the 
activity in the oil fields, 
same they had ambitious goals for 
As they saw it, temporary 
setbacks or not, oil activity was due 
for a sharply rising boost over coming 
years, and they meant to be ready for 
it when it came. Thus in the last five 
vears, they have spent more than $70 
million to enlarge and modernize 
Dresser's plants. Moreover, the lull 
notwithstanding, a good $33 million of 
the capital outlay was spent in the 
last two years. Says O'Connor now 


yea) 


sales 


sales 


Was, 


aware of uncertain 


just the 


Dresser. 


Dresser Industries. Inc. Traded 
Current price: 44', -rice range 
high, 4655; low, 33. Dividend (1958) 
cated 1959 payout: $2 
(1958): $2.14. Total 
Ticker symbol: DI 


NYSE 
(1958-59) 
$2. Indi- 
Earnings per share 


assets: $201 million. 
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er Share Earnings Wells Drilled (Thousands) 


VOLATILE PROFITS 


Closely tied to petroleum industry ac- 
tivity, Dresser Industries’ profits tend 
to gush up when well-drilling is boom- 
ing, dry up when exploration and pro- 
duction slip. 


Dresser | 
| wet/Share | 
Net/Share | 


Well-Drilling] 
Activity | 
= 


45 


40 
1954 1955 1956 1959 
(Dresser’s fiscal year ends Oct. 31 (est) 


with satisfaction 
caught up with 
now the plants and 
capacity to handle future volume.” As 
a result, Dresser has 
about $8.5 million for 
this year, all of which is covered by 


well 
expansion We 
modern 


“We are pretty 
oun 
have 
budgeted only 
such purposes 
depreciation throwoffs 
The Low Point. Late 
Dresse were 
had seen the low point 
business in its first 
(ended January 31). By conservative 
estimates, they noted, U.S. oilmen 
are expected to drill better than 52,- 
000 wells this year, against 49,000 in 
1958. Thus, observed O'Connor, “Dres- 
ser anticipates a rather significant in- 


month 
that 
for Dr 
1959 


last 


brass they 


sure 


sser s 


quartet! 


crease in sales and earnings in 1959.” 
But he adds that “a return to the rec- 
ord levels of 1957 is unlikely.” 
lated into 
Streeters were 
about $250 million, 

about $3 a share, vs 
$4.60 in record 1957 


Trans- 
Wall 


sales of 


dollars-and-cents, 
expecting 
earnings up to 

$2.14 in 1958, 


MAKING DRESSER DRILLING BITS: 
all set for future volume 


CHEMICALS 


NO LAUGHING 
MATTER 


For hula-hoops, a great hur- 
rah; for missile propellants, 
a Bronx cheer. A strange at- 
titude for Hercules Powder? 
Maybe not, after all. 


THE 
lieve their ears 


traditionalists could hardly be- 
Here was the presi- 
the 


companies, 


large) 
the na- 
tion's second biggest explosives maker, 

One 
happily of 
hula-hoops, the hext speaking almost 
disparagingly of What 


dent of one of nation's 


chemical and of 
talking in strange fashion 
ment he 


mo- 


was babbling 


missiles was 
the world coming to”? 

Going in Circles. The man was Albert 
E. Forster, 


Wilmington’s 


chairman-president of 
Hercules Powde) Co 

But despite appearances, what he was 
saying, as a little listening showed his 
stockholder audience, made very good 
For the 


craze last year 


sense Hercules 


hula-hoop 


was serious business 


‘Passing fancy” though it admittedly 
Forster, had 
consumed “a considerable quantity” of 
Hercules’ “Hi-fax” polyethylene 

On the other hand, the very serious- 


was, said hula-hoops 


seeming business of developing pro- 
pellants for actually 
Forster reported, had Hercules going 
in circles 


space vehicles, 
Considering the company’s 
established position in explosives man- 
ufacture, missile propellants should be 
a natural business 
Yet with Forster 
muster little enthusiasm for it 
and 


extension of its 


good could 


reason 
“Glam- 
ourous exciting,” it is indeed, 
Forste! “But.” added he 
“the costs of research and develop- 
ment, and the uncertain duration of 
government contracts, will limit prof- 
its.” By way of the 
head of Hercules’ explosives division 
chimed in with an even more pithy 
comment. “We don't,” said 
Manager John M. Martin, 
get much out of it.” 
Neither 
Hercules 
operations 


ynceded 


confirmation, 


General 
“expect to 
man was exactly counting 
out of missile propellant 

Actually, Hercules has a 
new plant, designed to produce solid 
propellants, close to completion neat 
Bacchus, Utah. And both men were 
determined to make a 
The work, said Forster, “complement- 
ed Hercules’ 46 years experience with 
double-base propellants and almost 20 
years experience in the production of 


real go of it 


*Hercules Powder Co. Traded NYSE 
rent price: 53'4. Price range (1958-59) 
61; low, 38'4. Dividend (1958) $1.10 
cated 1959 payout: $1.10. Earnings per 
(1958) $2.04. Total assets: $191.1 
Ticker symbol: HPC 
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BOY WITH HULA-HOOP: 
a symbol of... 


solid propellants for rockets and 
missiles.” 

But their motive, they admitted, was 
less profit than patriotism. Said For- 
ster: “In the national interest, this 
work must be carried out. With its 
long experience [in explosives] Her- 
cules is a logical participant in the 
program.” 

At War with Explosives. Considering 
Hercules’ origins as an_ explosives 
maker (an offshoot of du Pont, Her- 
cules became a_ separate company 
in 1912 following the court-ordered 
break-up of the old “powder trust’), 
Forster’s lack of enthusiasm for the 
new development in that field may 
have seemed fo some an unaccount- 
able heresy. Actually, however, Her- 
cules has been at war with _ its 
explosives business for some forty 
years. From virtually 100°, concen- 
tration in this risky and unstable 
field, Hercules’ degree of dependence 
on explosives has been whittled down 
to less than 15°, of total sales today 
(see table). But, as Forster empha- 
sized, “Hercules actually makes more 
explosives today than we did in 1913.” 
Instead of cutting output, it has built 
up its stake immensely in other fields 
(e.g., plastics, protective coatings, cel- 
lulose chemicals, naval stores, petro- 
chemicals). 

Far from remaining predominantly 
an explosives maker, as Forster point- 
ed out last month to stockholders, 
Hercules has strayed a long way from 
gunpowder. In fact, the largest seg- 
ment of its sales last year was to users 
of protective coating materials and 
paper—some 15° of the company’s 
total gross to each. Agricultural 
chemicals accounted for 9°. To be 
sure, after that came mining and 
quarrying, but only part of the 8° 


40 


of sales there deriving were explo- 
sives. Next largest customers were 
the rubber, plastics and synthetic fiber 
industries, accounting for 6° each, 
with lesser fractions going to produc- 
ers of foods, adhesives, and petroleum. 
Only 2% of Hercules’ gross came from 
identifiable military uses. 

Don’t Laugh! So if Forster was talk- 
ing of hula-hoops, it was no laughing 
matter. As a business, as he would 
instantly admit, explosives are highly 
profitable. But they are also highly 
uncertain, since their production is 
directly geared to activity in mining, 
oil and construction. But hula-hoops, 
trivial as they themselves are, were 
also a symbol of a fundamental part 
of Hercules’ business. For they in- 
volve plastics, and plastics involve 
polymers and polymeric materials, and 
these now account for a good 37° 
of the $7-billion-worth of materials 
produced by the organic chemicals 
industry. “Hercules,” revealed For- 
ster, “is spending no less than 40°, 
of its research budget on just such 
materials.” 

From this outlay have already come 
some lively products indeed, includ- 
ing a polyethylene material trade- 
named “Hi-fax,” a polypropylene 
called “Pro-fax.” and a tough plastic 
suitable for machine parts called Pen- 
ton. These, together with intermediate 
chemicals—raw materials for plastics 
sold to other manufacturers—and 
other products suitable for coatings, 
papermaking, and adhesives, have 
done a lot to put a new face on Her- 
cules. Just since 1950, in fact, the 
company’s sales have grown 48%, 
earnings 21°,, both of which rates 
compare favorably with Hercules’ 
onetime parent du Pont. 


Thus, hula-hoops notwithstanding, 


this is serious business to Forster, 
and so is his research. But, he added, 
it is not merely geared to design new 
polymers for known needs. His aim: 
“to capture new markets in replacing 
wood, metal and other materials.” 
Proclaims Forster: “In this, Hercules 
intends to occupy a position of prom- 
inence.” 


————=LESS 


Like a diminishing echo of its 
ast, explosives have taken a 
a seat to other items in Her- 
cules Powders’ sales catalogue. 


Explosives as % 


Year of total sales 
1913 100% 
1928 under 55 
1938 under 35 
1948 under 25 
1958 under 15 


HERCULES’ FORSTER: 
. new markets 


DRUGS 


BACK TO THE LAB 


With one third of its sales 
coming from a couple of 
happy pills, Smith, Kline & 
French finds the situation 
anything but tranquilizing. 
Upshot: $12 million for re- 
search this year. 


Like W.C. Fields’ cure for insomnia 
(“Get plenty of sleep’), Philadelphia's 
Smith, Kline & French* last month 
chose a disarmingly simple way to 
correct a lopsided product mix, name- 
ly: make different products. Toward 
that end, President Walter Munns re- 
ported, this year SKF will earmark 
some $12 million for research, a boost 
of about $1.5 million over 1958's lab 
budget and about seven times more 
than the lively, medium-sized ($81.8- 
million assets) drug house was spend- 
ing on research only eight years ago. 

It is a familiar boast of Chairman 
Francis Boyer that “one out of four 
people at SKF works on research,” 
that 60°) of its $124.1 million in sales 
(up $8.6 million over 1957 and more 
than double those of 1953) come from 
products less than three years old, 
some 80°, from products less than six 
years old. Nor is there any denying 
Boyer’s contention that, thanks large- 
ly to $37 million lavished on research 
over the past six years, SKF profits 
have soared more that 350% to an es- 
timated $21 million last year. “More,” 
says Boyer, “than we could reason- 


*Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Inc 
Traded NYSE. Current price: 10134. Price 
range (1958-59): high, 110',: low, 5834. Divi- 
dend (1958): $2.60. Indicated 1959 payout 
$2.90. Earnings per share (1957): $4.24. Total 
assets: $81.8 million. Ticker symbol: SKF 
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ably expect from any other invest- 
ment.” 

Problem Pills. Yet admirable as SKF 
development has been, it is still a spe- 
cialized drug producer. In fact, its en- 
tire catalog numbers no more than 60 
products, while those of many a major 
drug house sport a Sears, Roebuck- 
sized 1,000 items. More disquieting to 
Boyer’s and Munns’ way of thinking 
is that 70°. of its sales stem from the 
field of pharmacodynamics, which em- 
braces those drugs (e.g., tranquilizers, 
stimulants) that affect mood and be- 
havior. And no less disquieting, ac- 
cording to industry estimates, is the 
fact that only two of its happy pills 
(Thorazine and Compazine) bring in 
more than one third of sales. Quipped 
one Wall Streeter: “If I were Boyer, 
I'd have to take a tranquilizer every 
time I thought of it.” 

Boyer, however, has no intention of 
merely popping in a pill. Instead, 
SKF will pop back to the lab to pur- 
sue what, for SKF, is an entirely new 
line of scientific investigation: anti- 
biotics and preventive medicine (e.g., 
vaccines), with the accent on “special- 
ty features as distinguished from nor- 
mal vaccines.” One _ possibility: a 
vaccine taken orally. “I can't predict 
how it will develop,” says President 
Munns, “and it may be blue sky think- 
ing. But it’s almost inevitable that 
there will be a breakthrough in vac- 
cines.” 

Last month SKF also announced 
plans to set up in Britain a second 
research organization independent of 
its 700-man .R&D team in the US. 
Object: “A window on European re- 
search.” As Boyer well knows, the 
way research is carried on in Europe, 
it is not unusual for a valuable find 
to prove out as much as two years be - 
fore it appears in a published report. 
And he can never forget that it was out 
of a working rapport with a French 
research group called Rhone Poulenc 
that Smith, Kline & French itself 
came up with tranquilizing Thorazine. 


TUNG-SOL’S DARLING: 
still in the development stage 


ELECTRONICS 


SO LONG AS IT’S 
ELECTRONIC 


Without waiting to find out 

much about it, Wall Street 

decided Tung-Sol’s new cath- 

ode tube was worth a cool $9 
million. 


A FAMED Wall Street trader once re- 
marked that he was not at all inter- 
ested in what companies made. “It 
would only confuse the issue,” de- 
clared he. “I'm only interested in 
how they look on the tape.” Recently 
Wall Street has been following a re- 
vised version of this philosophy. “We 
don't care what they make,” it goes, 
“so long as it’s electronic with a sug- 
gestion of the esoteric.” 

It was apparently on 
ciple that The Street 
month sent electronic-tube-making 


this 
early 


prin- 
this 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH’S MUNNS & BOYER (in center): 
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“it may be blue sky thinking” 


Tung-Sol Electric” soaring 10 points 
to 5244 in just two days of trading 
In one day, Tung-Sol, which usually 
trades on average about 1,000 shares 
a day on Manhattan’s Big Board, 
churned up 52,100 shares. The run- 
up followed word that Tung-Sol had 
produced a cold cathode vacuum tube 
to compete with the transistor 

Is It $9 Million Worth? Was the de- 
velopment enough to make Tung-Sol 
shares worth 23°, more than they had 
been two days before and to add 
some $9 million to the market value 
of its shares? Only time could an- 
swer that question, but one thing was 
sure: Wall Street was more confident 
than the company about the outcome 

The company, in fact, was all cau- 
tion. “The tube,”: says Tung-Sol 
Treasurer H. Merle Darling, “is still 
in the development 
stage 


and 
It'll take us a year or so just 
to get patents to license others to pro- 
duce the tube.” And profits? Says 
he: “It'll mean nothing to us this year 
and little more than nothing in 1960.” 

A Lift in ‘59? Of more immediate 
concern to Darling and President 
Louis Rieben was the task of revers- 
ing the moderate decline in Tung- 
Sol’s fortunes which set in during 
1958. Sales declined about $4 million 
and net fell more than 20°, from the 
$3.31 a common share of 1957 

In this respect, Rieben and Darling 
had to admit prospects looked good 
Tung-Sol's oldline hot tubes were hot 
again in 1959. So were its lamps, the 
bulk of which go into Detroit's auto- 
mobiles and account for than 
one half of the company’s sales dollar 
Says Darling: “With Detroit putting 
four lights in the rear and 
four more in front, we've gotten a lift 
The TV and 
too and defense is picking up.” 

The ‘Know Nothing” Theory. Esoteric 
new products aside, Darling says the 
biggest change in Tung-Sol's fortunes 
must be credited to the purchase in 
1957 for $3.5 million of 
New Jersey's Chatham Electronics 
Says he: “We were entirely in enter- 
tainment tubes until we got their line 
of commercial and industrial tubes.’ 
To build the business ourselves would 
have taken two years and a lot more 
money. Chatham contributes $9 mil- 
lion to It'll return ou 
original investment in a few years.” 

All of which was reassuring talk 
but hardly enough to justify bidding 
the stock up 10 points in two days 
Except, of course, on the “know noth- 
ing” theory that “we don't care what 
they make so long as it's electronic.” 


research 


more 


and six 


radio business is good 


Livingston 


our sales 


*Tung-Sol Inc 
rent price: 47',. Price 
52',4: low, 2314. Dividend (1958): $1.40 
cated 1959 payout: $1.40. Earnings per 
(1957) $3.31 Total assets $43.3 million 
Ticker symbol: TUW 


Traded NYSE. Qur- 
range (1958) high 
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HOTELS 


BRICKS WITHOUT 
STRAW 


Hotelman Conrad Hilton’s 

unique formula for expand- 

ing without growing pains: 
use other men’s money. 


Back in 1949, Teodoro Moscoso, presi- 
dent and general manager of the gov- 
ernment-controlled Puerto Rico In- 
dustrial Development Company, was 
rifling through answers to letters he 
had written to seven U.S. hotel execu- 
tives. Would they, he asked, be in- 
terested in running a hotel PRIDCO 
was about to build in San Juan? 

One answer caught his eye. Unlike 
the others, which were written in 
English, it began: “Mi Estimado 
Amigo.” And, as it turned out, it was 
the man who had chosen to write in 
Spanish who got the job. 

It is possible, however, that he would 
have done so even had the writing 
been in Arabic. For the signature at 
the bottom was a firm, if spidery, 
Conrad N. Hilton. Ted Moscoso was 
taking his political life in his hands in 
going ahead with his $7.3-million 
“folly.”. And as president of Hilton 
Hotels Corp.* and currently engaged 
in stalking the Waldorf-Astoria, Hil- 
ton had a solid reputation as the U.S.’ 
most aggressive and up-and-coming 
hotelman. Obviously he was the kind 
of partner Moscoso needed to realize 
his dream. 

Inspiration. Neither man has since 
ever regretted the deal. So far the 
450-room Caribe Hilton has netted 
the Puerto Rican government a tidy 


*Hilton Hotels Corp. Traded NYSE. Current 
— 32. Price range (1958-59): high. 35!,;: 
ow, 161%. Dividend (1958): $1.20. Indicated 
1959 payout $1.20. Earnings *r share (1957): 
$2.42. Total assets: $197.5 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: HLT. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE ISTANBUL HILTON: 
the only way left to expand was to build 


$9 million. Hilton Hotels, for its part, 
has taken out $4.5 million free of tax. 
But even more valuable has been the 
idea this deal gave Hilton. His policy 
had always been to take into tow the 
largest and most prestigious hotels he 
could find. For the most part, these 
often were hotels that no “sensible” 
operator would touch, enormous 
white elephants, half-empty, almost 
invariably groaning with debt. Be- 
cause they were, however, Hilton was 
able to pick them up cheap, and his 
talent for rigid costing soon enabled 
him to tame these rogue males into 
placid, profit-producing jumbos. In 
1945, for instance, Hilton bought the 
Stevens (now the Conrad Hilton) in 
Chicago, the world’s largest hotel, 
built in 1925 for $30 million. Hilton 
got it for $7.5 million; in its first year 
under his colors it netted $1.7 million. 

Unfortunately, his competitors, no- 
tably Sheraton Corporation, were not 
slow to take the hint. By the 1950s, 
white elephants in hotels were at as 
great a premium as their namesakes 
are at the court of Siam. Thus the 
only way left to expand appeared to 
be to build, and that involved the hard 


choice of watering the operator's 


HILTON’S HILTON: 
he only needs some $800,000 per hotel 


equity wholesale, or of shouldering a 
massive debt. It was then Hilton 
found his thoughts straying towards 
the Caribe Hilton in San Juan. 

An Open Mind. Born on Christmas 
day 1887 in New Mexico, Hilton is, as 
it were, a naturalized Texan. He is 


also a realist. Everywhere, he rea- 


soned, there was a shortage of up-to- 
date hotels. If, as in Puerto Rico, gov- 
ernments rather than individuals were 
financing and organizing development, 
well why not go into business with 
them? Then, as if it had been in tele- 
pathic communication with him, the 
Department of Commerce approached 
Hilton with a suggestion. It would 
greatly strengthen the economy of 
friendly nations, Commerce believed, 
if they had at least one decent hotel. 
Thus, if Hilton could persuade their 
governments of this, he could count 
on official help in the financing of 
these hotels. 

Armed with his big idea, Hilton lost 
no time setting out for Europe. Nor- 
way preferred a steel mill. In Italy, a 
vocal communist minority held things 
up. Only in Turkey was the govern- 
ment prepared to do business with 
him on the same terms as in Puerto 
Rico: the Turks to build and furnish 
the hotel to Hilton specifications; to 
lease it for two thirds of the operating 
profits; Hilton, meanwhile, to pro- 
vide working capital, inventories and 
knowhow. The Istanbul Hilton cost 
$7 million. Opened in 1955, it netted 
$1.3 million in its first year. 

Eye Opener. Its success changed 
everyone's mind almost overnight. 
Hilton was soon inundated with offers 
from other governments. He recalls 
that the government of Iraq wrote: 
“We want a hotel exactly like the 
Istanbul Hilton.” The new regime 
in Iraq has honored this agreement, 
and the Baghdad Hilton opens next 
year. 

By now, Hilton is running eight 
foreign hotels on this principle. Next 
week he is going to Cairo to oven a 
ninth, the $6.5-million Nile Hilton 
built on the site of a former British 
barracks. Nasser’s government has 
guaranteed the interest on the capital 
raised by the syndicate building the 
hotel. “I have to go.” says Hilton, “be- 
cause opening a hotel is a very difficult 
thing. Few hotels are built there. I 
claim to be the only professional hotel 
opener in the U.S 

Altogether, Hilton's string of nine 
hotels abroad cost $90 million to 
build and have 4,400 rooms. They 
range from the Canadian National 
Railways’ $24-million, 1,200-room 
Queen Elizabeth in Montreal to the 
$3.5-million, 330-room Castellana Hil- 
ton in .Madrid. Eight more foreign 
hotels. with 2,600 rooms, will be com- 
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pleted in the next three years at a cost 
of $50 million. Yet all Hilton will 
have to find is some $800,000 to $1 
million per hotel to use as working 
capital. The rest will come from his 
foreign partners. 

The beauty of this operation is 
clear enough: thanks to such deals, 
Hilton can expand just as fast as he 
can train nationals of each country to 
run the hotels. “This is sometimes a 
problem,” says Hilton. “We bring de- 
partment heads over here and train 
them in the U.S. In countries like 
Spain and Italy, there is a lot of fine 
material in the domestic hotel indus- 
tries. But in countries like Turkey 
there is not.” 

The Pay-Off. There are, of course, 
other difficulties. The $22-million 
Habana Hilton was owned by a Batista 
trades union. Admits Hilton: “We 
have plenty of trouble on our hands 
there. The less I say the better.” Just 
the same, such embarrassments not- 
withstanding, Hilton's International 
division brought in 10°) of the firm's 
estimated 1958 net of $2.60 a share. 
Even so, it only got really started last 
year. “Allowing for our U.S. expan- 
sion,” says Hilton, “I should guess that 
the International hotels will be bring- 
ing in 25°; of net within five years.” 

In sum, it all amounts to just this. 
If Connie Hilton has not quite yet 
found a philosopher’s stone that can 
turn base metals into gold, he has 
learned something almost as miracu- 
lous: how to build hotels without 
capital 


WERCURY 


TWICE BURNED 


Who says a sucker doesn't 

snap at the same bait twice? 

There's proof to the con- 

trary in the case of New 
Idria Mining. 


Just about a year ago, a few cronies 
among the research ranks of Wall 
Street’s big wire houses got together 
for lunch in a nearby chop house. All 
week long a fascinating rumor had 
been making the rounds. Mercury, 
it seemed, was hotly in demand for 
use in missiles and in the turbines of 
nuclear reactors. Now suddenly the 
prime suppliers, Italy and Spain, 
which together account for roughly 
80°, of world output of the metal 
better known as quicksilver, were 
holding back supplies in hopes of a 
better price. 

Then one of the assembled lunchers 
remembered an interesting fact. A 


little outfit called New Idria Mining 
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A winter scene at a desert resort 


America’s New #2, Market 


“Secondhand” information about the 
expanding Los Angeles market (now #2 
in the nation with over $9,000,000 000 in 
retail sales) just won't do when making 
decisions about your company’s future 
stake in this area. 

It’s simply good business to investigate 
for yourself, to experience directly why 
Los Angeles is now second only to New 
York in business potential 

The trip can be valuable healthwise 
too. Particularly now when winter is at 
its bleakest elsewhere. Here, amid the 
pals and blooming flowers...in a sunny 
.-you can fre lax 
and give those nerves a rest. 


refreshing atmosphe re 


A 


BUSINESS TRIP 
PAYS TWO WAYS 


A Southern California trip is an invest- 
ment with promise: In greater profits 
for your business, in renewed vigor for 


vourself 

Free Color Map — locates 645 sights in 
Los Angeles County, all Southern Cali 
fornia. Plus homes of SO TY 
stars. Mail the coupon today! 


and 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Ange- 
les County Board of Supervisors for the citicons 
of Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Ang 


les, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica 


This advertisement sponsored by the 


Torrance 
and 182 other communitics 


r All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 


Dept. 2-W-2 
r 628 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif 
Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map 


Miss 
(Mrs 


(Mr 
Street 
City 
Zone 
AND ADDRESS 


| PLEASE PRINT 


State 
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Gross national product 
soaring with 79°. increase 
since World War II. $277 
million for roads in ’58 open- 
ing new sites for practical 
investments. 


Heavy industry developing 
fast. 1,454,500 tons in steel 
ingots were produced in '57, 
almost 2,000,000 forecast 
for "59. 


Rapid population growth 
estimated to reach 100 mil- 
lion in 20 years creates 
expanding consumer 
markets, favorable labor 
supply. 


growing opportunities 


Companhia Auxiliar 
de Empresas Elétricas Brasileiras 


and Affiliated Electric Companies 


AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, 135—RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


/ 


Brazil is taking positive steps in 
developing its industrial potential, 
agricultural production and natural 
resources. Here in the fifth largest 
country in the world—almost as 
large as the United States, including 
Alaska—a “nation of the future”’ is 
quickly transforming itself into a 
nation of the present. 

To keep pace with growing Brazil, 
the 10 investor-owned electric com- 
panies in the Emprésas Elétricas 
group have engaged in a $250 million 
expansion program to double capac- 
ity by 1963. 


IT'S SOUND BUSINESS to put Brazil in 
your plans for growth, too. For your copy 
of a booklet giving particulars on oppor- 
tunities for investment in Brazil, write the 
Area Development depart- 
ments of Cia. Auxiliar de 
Emprésas Elétricas at the 
address below or American 
& Foreign Power Company 
Inc., 100 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


_ ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM | 


& Chemical Co.* mined mercury; in 
fact it was the U.S.’ largest producer. 
To be sure, its output was small (800 
76-lb. flasks a month, at latest report), 
and its basic ore low-grade. But if 
there was a boom in mercury on the 
way, New Idria might well cash in 
spectacularly 

Mercurial Action. It was not long be- 
fore a good many other people were 
suddenly aware of New Idria’s mer- 
cury mine and mill on a 4,400-acre 
tract at Idria, California. And _ in 
hardly more time, New Idria common 
was acting mercurially indeed. From 
a mere 1,000- to 2,000-shares normal 
daily trading, low-priced New Idria 
suddenly staged a mighty burst of ac- 
tivity that involved as many as 44,000 
shares changing hands in a single day. 
From 5s it rose to 1, and that seemed 
only the beginning, to hear bulls on 
the stock tell it. Big things were up, 
and New Idria at 1 was still a sheer 
giveaway. Why back in 1955 it had 
sold as high as 5! 

Somehow, it never got there again. 
The rumor notwithstanding, the whole 
thing collapsed almost as quickly as it 
got started. Far from soaring in price, 
mercury prices coasted pretty much 
where they had been all along, around 
$220 to $225 per flask. 

Finally last month, after a year of 
waiting, the speculators got something 
of a wet blanket thrown over their 
enthusiasm, or what remained of it. 
So poor did the outlook for the mer- 
cury producers look that they were 
actually pleading that the U.S. re- 
sume its stockpiling of the metal, and 
establish a floor under the present 
price. 

As for New Idria itself, it certainly 
had not cashed in on the rumored 
boom. Reportedly, New Idria was still 
piling up the kind of chronic deficits 
that have been its habit for years. To 
be sure, the last official report put 
New Idria’s net loss at only $165,000 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1958. 
And to be sure that was something of 
an improvement over the backbreak- 
ing $1 million it had lost the year be- 
fore. David Van Alstyne Jr... New 
Idria’s chairman and a partner in Wall 
Street's brokerage house of Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., cheerfully observed 
that “for our quicksilver division, it 
was the most profitable year of the 
last decade.” Obviously, that was not 
saying much. 

Repeat Performance. [ronically, how- 
ever, the speculators who snapped at 
last year’s mercury rumor actually 
had very short memories. Once be- 
fore, in 1954 and 1955. in fact, New 


*New Idria Mining & Chemical Co. Traded 
American Stock Exchange. Current price 
13,. Price range (1958-59): high, 15,: low, 
9/16. Dividend (1958): none. Indicated 1959 
payout: none. Total assets: $6 million. Ticker 
symbol: NID 
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Idria had soared up far more on ex- 
actly the same rumor, reached 5 before 
the whole thing collapsed. This time 
it reached only 15s, where it was trad- 
ing early this month. 

Who says the same sucker won't 
reach for the same bait twice? 


SOFT DRINKS 


SALTY PEPPER 


Coke, Pepsi and Canada Dry 
had better watch out—Dal- 
las’ Dr. Pepper has popped 
up in New York. 


ManunatTtan’s Big Three soft drink- 
makers know better than to bring out 
a new beverage in their own home 
town. As a soft drink market, Bag- 
dad-on-the-Subway is just too big 
and too tough to crack cold. But last 
month a new pop popped up in 
Gotham nevertheless. Its name: Dr. 
Pepper,* sole product of Dallas’ Dr. 
Pepper 

The invasion of the metropolitan 
New York area is the latest strategem 
in Dr. Pepper's determined ambition 
to achieve complete national distri- 
bution by 1960, the year of its Diamond 
Jubilee. In the past year, it has 
stormed into Chicago, and other big 
midwestern cities, bringing its fran- 
chised bottlers to 400 and its distribu- 
tion coverage to 60°, of the U.S. pop- 
ulation. In signing a half-dozen new 
bottling franchises in New York, Dr. 
Pepper will add another 10°, of the 
nation’s population to its route. 

The Taste. Though new to New 
Yorkers, Dr. Pepper, the nation’s fifth 
biggest popmaker, is no stranger to 
the southwest. From a spotless, mil- 
lion-dollar plant on Dallas’ Mocking- 
bird Lane, it makes the syrup that its 
bottlers buy, mix with carbonated 
water and market. A blend of “true 
fruit flavors that cannot be duplicated,” 
the resultant beverage is not, Dr. Pep- 
per insists, a drink but a “taste that 
people like and come back for until 
they find the pleasure habit-forming.” 

To promote the habit, Dr. Pepper's 
advertising expenditures normally run 
to some $2 million a year (about 16% 
of last year’s sales of almost $12 mil- 
lion). Once it gave away the royal- 
ties from 44 producing oil wells as 
first prize in a contest. But since “the 

*Named in 1885 by a Waco, Tex. pharmacist 
for his girl’s physician father. A’ beverage 
chemist improved the recipe, which was 
taken over by Dallas’ Circle A Co. in 1922 
A year later the firm was reorganized as Dr 
Pepper 


rice 
ow, 


Pepper Co. Traded NYSE. Current 
16',. Price range (1958-59) : high, 173,: 
Dividend (1958): 60c. Indicated 1959 
re 60c. Earnings per share (1957): 70c 
otal assets: $8.2 million. Ticker symbol 
boc 
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habit is as easily broken as it is made,” 
the company thoroughly intends to 
double its ad budget by 1960 

Thus, while Dr. Pepper's sales have 
almost doubled in the last ten years, 
stepped-up ad costs have taken some 
of the pop out of its profit margins, 
which have fizzled from 18.6% in 1949 
to an estimated 12.8% last year. In 
the same period, those of rival Nehi 
Corp. (Royal Crown), the industry's 
fourth-ranking sodamaker, dipped 
only from 20% to 17° 

Nevertheless Dr. Pepper President 
(since last March) Wesby Parker, a 
onetime executive at General Foods 
and Pillsbury Mills, points to Dr. 
Pepper's staying power (it has paid 
115 consecutive quarterly dividends 
for the past 29 years), concedes that 
the battle for New York “is not just 
an overnight job,” and insists: “There 
is no doubt in our minds as to the suc- 
cess Dr. Pepper will enjoy.” 


CHEMICALS 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


That's the question market 
men are asking about Mon- 
santo, whose earnings, some- 
where in a maze of products, 
somehow lost their forward 
motion. 
Onty four years ago, few major 
chemical companies looked so well on 
Wall Street's form sheets as 
broad-spread Monsanto Chemical 
Co.” Jn growth, the St. Louis-based 
chemical giant was clearly something 
of a marvel, even considering the 
plumping effects of its merge: 
Lion Oil, with sales up more than 
400°; in the decade. Earnings too had 
plenty of allure: a 465°, rise in the 
decade, climaxed by a $2.37 net per 
share in 1955. At that, they had never 
been higher. Neither, in fact, had the 
price of Monsanto's common, 
hit a peak of 525, that vear 
Ebb Tide. But with that fine showing, 
Monsanto high water 
mark. After that, everything seemed 
to go soft at Monsanto. And 
since, securities analysts have 
trying to put their finger on 
Was it merely a matter of 
weakening chemical markets, which 
affected the whole industry? Or had 
the Lion Oil merger merely exag- 
gerated Monsanto's prosperity tempo- 
rarily, making the decline since seem 


which 


reached its 


ever 
been 

the 
cause 


Chemical Co 
Current price: 415,. Price range (1958-59): 
high, 4214: low, 297,. Dividend 
Indicated 1959 payout: $1 
(1957): $1.68 Total 
Ticker symbol) MTC 


*Monsanto Traded NYSE. 
(1958) $1. 
Earnings per share 
assets: $631.1 million. 
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when you retire.. 


TUCSON’S 


CLIMATE! 


Remember last year’s heavy snows? 
Remember the strain on your heart 
as you shoveled the beautiful, 
deadly stuff from your driveway? 
In Tucson, over 60,000 families 
find television weather reports 
their closest contact with snow and 
cold. They bask in sunshine; find it 
difficult to believe that snow covers 
much of the nation, that folks still 
suffer in miserable winter climates. 


FACTS ABOUT 
TUCSON’S WEATHER 


Hours of sunshine in average day W 
Hours of sunshine, average year 3800 
Normal precipitation (in. per yr.) 10.4 
Average winter noon time temp... 63.1 
Elevation above sea level (feet) 2423 


LIVE LONGER AWAY FROM SNOW 


You can escape the killing danger 
of snow shoveling, skidding auto- 
mobiles and bone shattering falls - 
on ice. Live where the sun shines, 
flowers grow and children play 
outdoors the year ‘round. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT TUCSON FREE 


The Tucson Gos, Electric Light & Power Co. 
Tucson, Arizona 

I'm interested in learning whot Tucson has 
to offer as ao future home. Please hove 
information sent to: 


(name) 
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Mississippi River Products Pipeline forms one of the hundreds of “‘arteries’’ which 
corry oil, the lifeblood of our economy, to all parts of the nation. Through this 
line, top quality D-X Sunray petroleum products are taken from the Company's 
Oklahoma refineries to terminals and service stations throughout the mid- 
central states. Remarkable feats of underground transportation such as this bear 
witness to the fact that America’s progress and oil progress go hand in hand. 


D-X is the brand name of quality protucts manufactured by D-X Sunray Oil Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


watch 


3 SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
SUNRAY OIL COMPANY 


General Offices — Sunray Bldg. — Tulsa, Okla 


GROW > 


$-59-2 PRODUCERS REFINERS MARKETERS 


sole. 


an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$15,000,000 


Avco Manufacturing Corporation 


5% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due February 1, 1979 


Convertible into Common Stock at $11.50 per share 


$14,931,900 principal amount of the Debentures are being offered by the Company 
to holderé of its Common Stock for subscription, subject to the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in the Prospectus. The subscription offer will expire at 3:30 
P.M., E.S.T., on February 10, 1959. The several Underwriters may offer 
Debentures pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus 


Subscription Price 100% 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained im any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


Lehman Brothers Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. 


January 28, 1959. 


more serious than it really is? Or 
perhaps Monsanto was merely tem- 
porarily heir to a particularly diffi- 
cult series of troubles, which owed 
mainly to the very specialties in its 
product line that had previously given 
it such great strength? 

Whatever the cause, one thing was 
clear: the effects. For after 1955, a 
widening spread developed between 
Monsanto's sales and earnings. While 
sales kept rising steadily, profits fell 
just as steadily. Compared with the 
$79 million Monsanto earned before 
taxes in 1955, the following year its 
pre-tax profits dropped off 13°, to $69 
million. The following year they 
dropped again to $67 million, and last 
year the decline accelerated: earn- 
ings before taxes were off a steep 15° 
to $57 million. 

Plastics Puzzler. For what had caused 
this ebb tide in earnings last year, 


, Monsanto's President Charles A. 
| Thomas had a very convincing expla- 


nation. “Monsanto,” explained he, 
“was adversely affected by lower 
sales volume in the year's earlier 
months and softening of some selling 
prices, particularly those of plastics 
and_ refined petroleum products.” 
Year after year, Monsanto had been 
running faster in sales only to fall 
behind in profits. Now it was also 
running slower and, of course, falling 
even farther behind. 

For Thomas and Chairman Edgar 
Queeny, plastics are something of a 


| puzzler these days. In terms of read- 


ily foreseeable growth, they are a 
wonderful business to be in: sales are 
bound to rise over coming years, and 
rise rapidly. Monsanto, moreover, 
stands at the very crossroads of that 
growth. With 40° of its volume in 
plastics, resins, surface coatings, and 
intermediates, it is a key supplier. 


MONSANTO’S THOMAS: 
sales bound to rise... 
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MONSANTO'’S QUEENY: 
.. but how about profits? 


Yet, for the moment at least, that 
is not an entirely enviable position 
to be in. While output of plastics last 
year was nearly double that in 1952, 
prices have weakened alarmingly 
across the board. Thus the 4.5 bil- 
lion pounds of plastic the industry 
produced last year actually sold for 
less ($2.2 billion) than the 4.3 billion 
pounds made in 1957 ($2.3 billion 
worth). 

Thomas himself put his finger neat- 
ly on the problem in his annual re- 
port. “In ten years,” he said, “the 
number of producers of bulk plastics 
such as Monsanto has increased from 
50 to 93. The inevitable r@guits were 
price reductions . . . and greater re- 
search, development and engineering 
expenditures to provide new and bet- 
ter materials.” 

Muzziled Lion. If this were not 
enough, Monsanto's brass have been 
faced with another big problem: the 
Lion Oil acquisition. Logically, noth- 
ing could complement Monsanto's 
chemical operations better, offer more 
promising avenues of growth, than 
cross-breeding with a compact fully- 
integrated oil producer such as Lion. 
Just the same, as Thomas and Queeny 
have since discovered, the problems 
involved in running an oil venture are 
very different from those they knew 
in their own chemical business. Es- 
pecially so, when production allow- 
ables were cut back in Texas as they 
were last year, muzzling Lion Oil as 
well as its rivals. 

Actually, Monsanto’s plunge into 
oil with the Lion merger can probably 
be no more justly criticized than its 
great expansion in plastics. For to 
Monsanto, at least, Lion Oil is more 
than just an oil company; it is also 
a vital captive source of materials for 
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petrochemicals, one of the chemical 
industry’s fastest growing segments. 
In just the past five years, the value 
of petrochemicals produced in the 
U.S. has risen from $3.26 billion to 
some $5.2 billion. But, in the wisdom 
of hindsight, this much can be said: 
the merger probably represented poor 
timing. 

Strands of Fortune. One stroke of 
fortune Monsanto has had of late. 
After years of patient waiting, Chem- 
strand Corp., the joint venture in 
nylon Monsanto shares with American 
Viscose, has been showing some very 


lively progress. Not only did Chem- 
strand repay $2.5 million on the 
Monsanto note that funded the ven- 
ture, but it also paid its parent a like 
amount in dividends (equal to 10c on 
each of Monsanto’s 22.2 million 
shares). 

Now it only remains for the rest of 
Monsanto's strands of fortune to knit 
together as promisingly, for results to 
justify its venturesomeness. When 
they do, Wall Street will not likely 
be worried about what happened; it 
will be too busy consulting its form 
sheets to guess what lies ahead 


How many new cars 
in this 25 ton ingot? 


Completed last year as a part of 
Republic’s expansion and modernization 
program at the Cleveland Plant, this 
giant 45-inch universal slabbing mill can 
roll steel ingots (like the one shown 


above) up to 25 tons...enough steel to 
make thirteen automobiles or 270 file 
cabinets. The new mill permits Republic 
to roll ingots faster, more efficiently than 
ever before. 

The biggest single steel expansion in 
Ohio history included the addition of 
two new 375-ton open hearth furnaces 
and the enlargement of four other open 
hearths, sixteen new soaking pits, expan- 


sion at the 98-inch hot strip mill and 
the addition of new coke ovens 


The additional 918,000 tons of annual 
steelmaking capacity added in the last 
three years at the Cleveland Plant is suf- 
ficient to make more than seven million 
new refrigerators. 

The increased capacity of the Cleve- 
land Plant, together with the expansion 
of other strategically located facilities in 
Chicago, Illinois; Warren, Ohio; and 
Gadsden, Alabama, will provide better 
customer service and still greater pro- 
duction efficiency for the years ahead 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Genera! Offices: Cleveiand 1, Ohio 


Alloy, Carbon, Stainless Steels * Titanium * Bors * Plotes * Sheets * Strip * Tin Plote * Terne 
Plate * Cold Finished Steels * Steel and Plastic Pipe * Tubing * Bolts * Nuts * Rivets * Wire * 


Farm Fence * Nails * Pig tron * 


lron Powder 


Cool Chemicals * Fabricated Steel Products * 


Steel Building Products * Steel ond Aluminum Windows * Steel Kitchens * Shipping Containers * 
Materials Handling Equipment * Drainage Products. 
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KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas ;eflect 
two-month period ending the last week of December 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
= NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


es CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


DESIGNED BY PICKS N 


decline or improvement for a 


in parentheses 


THE TOP TENCITIES Percentage Gain or 2ONE INDEXES 
Loss Over Last Year 
GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES | months test, vost 

Jackson, Miss Charleston, | 
Del | New England +3% | —1% | +2% 
Albuquerque, | Peoria, II (3) 3 Middle Atlantic +1 —2 +4 
| NM 14 | Buffalo, N Y (4) 3 | —6 ae 0 
| Tucson, Ariz (3) 14 | Cleveland, Ohio — 

| Chattanooga, (12) 2 | South | + 4 +6 
| Tenn (2) 12 Tulsa, Okla 2 i a2 ae | +2 
| Sioux Falls, SD 11 Oklahoma City, 
Tampa, Fla(2) 11 | Okla 1 | South Central +3 +l | +2 
| Montgomery, |NewHaven,Conn 1 | L4 
| Ala 10 Syracuse-Utica, | 
Birmingham, Ala 10 | NY 0 Pacific +3 | +6 
| Raleigh, NC 10 | Memphis, Tenn 0 | 

| Number indicates how many} NATIONAL INDEX +8 


|months city has been continuously in column 


NEXT ISSUE: 
The Quiet Revolution. 


and almost imperceptibly, vital changes have been 
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Single copy MWe 
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‘ Biggest of the integrated gas dealers, Columbia Gas 
System has nevertheless long been a disappointment to Wall Street. 


Yet slowly 


taking place. In the next 


issue, Forses weighs their probable effect on Columbia's 150,000 stockholders. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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QUITE 
ELECTRIFYING 


That, to put it mildly, is what 
Westinghouse Air Brake’s 
boss, King McCord, thinks 
the change in his company 
has been. 


As A. (for Andrew) King McCord. 
president of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co.,* picked up his newspaper every 
morning, he could hardly help notic- 
ing a disquieting figure on its financial 
pages day after day. During the 
biggest bull market in history, Air 
Brake remained an also-ran, selling 
well below its 1956 high. And that, 
McCord was morally certain, was not 
right. But it was understandable. At 
a time when his No. One custome: 
was having trouble meeting even day- 
to-day wage bills, Wall Street was 
just not interested in rail equipment 
suppliers. 

A Matter of Opinion. But if McCord 
could understand the Canyon’s lack 
of interest, he could not agree with 
it. Thus, when he appeared early this 
year before New York’s Society of 
Security Analysts, McCord was loaded 
for bear. “How many of you,” he 
bellowed, “consider yourselves rail- 
way and rail supply experts?” Only 
ten hands were raised. So McCord 
began telling them some facts of life 
about Air Brake and its business. 

Last month, in the quiet of his 
Pittsburgh office, he was still telling 
them. Air Brake a rail equipment 
supplier? Sure it was! But that was 


not all by a long shot. Far from 
merely being ambitious to end _ its 
exclusive 90-year gearing with the 
railroads’ fortunes, it had all but 
done just that. The big trouble, as 
McCord saw it, was that nobody. 
including Wall Street’s analysts, 


seemed to realize it. 

Perhaps old dogs cannot learn new 
tricks. McCord was quite ready to 
concede that. But old companies”? 
Well, insists McCord, they can posi- 
tively thrive on them. And that, in 
his opinion, is just what Air Brake 
is in the process of doing. What if it 
hasn't all shown up yet below the 
profit line, argued he. Eventually it 
is bound to. For, says McCord, in 
Air Brake’s new bag of tricks and 
skills are some of the kind of dramat- 
ics that can only make for a great 
corporate show. 


*Westinghouse Aijir 
NYSE. Current price 


Brake Co. Traded 
: 32!,. Price range (1958- 
high, 35'2; low, Dividend (1958) 
Indicated 1959 payout $1.20. Earnings 
(1957): $2.89. Total assets: $180 


$1.20 
per share 


million. Ticker symbol: WK 
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W.A.BOS McCORD: 
for an old firm, new tricks 


Mixed. Bag. First of all, much as Wall 
Street distrusts railroad supplying as 
a way of eating regularly, it still is a 
good business to be in—provided that's 
not the only thing you are in. And 
in Air Brake’s case, it certainly is 
not. “In fact, in 1958 our sales to the 
railroads fell below 30° of our total 
volume, while sales to the U. S. gov- 
ernment topped 30°,. So, you see, 
for the first time in our history, the 
carriers were not our biggest cus- 
tomer.” 

Moreover, this year McCord is all 
but certain that still another cus- 
tomer, the construction industry, 
will push the carriers into third 
place. The difference lies in the 
composition of Air Brake’s backlog, 
which stands about 3°, below the 
$77.6 million with which the company 
started 1958. Explains McCord: “There 
has been a considerable change in our 
order mix. Our backlog of equipment 
orders from the railroads has dropped, 
but it has been largely offset by an 
increase in orders for construction 
equipment.” Also proportionately on 
the rise: orders for Air Brake’s Mel- 
par division, much of the output of 
which goes to defense uses. - 

One item in this mixed bag of 
equipment that McCord is counting on 
to loom much larger this year is 
roadbuilding equipment, a_ business 
Air Brake entered in 1953 by buying 
the earth-moving equipment business 
of Le Tourneau. “Not until last 
August,” he says, “did this kind of 
roadbuilding equipment really get 
rolling under the influence of the 
Federal highway building program.” 
Now he expects the program to accel- 
erate. Says he: “We figure that there 
will be a call for 10% more such 
equipment this year than last.” 

Another is oil well drilling equip- 
ment, a field Air Brake also broke 
into in 1953, when it bought George 
E. Failing & Co., a producer of drill- 
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ing rigs. If industry estimates are 
correct, he notes, drilling activity is 
slated for an upturn this year, after 
a decline that has lasted since 1957. 
As in roadbuilding and construction, 
he figures that this will help sales of 
the engines and compressors made 
by his Le Roi division, a business 
acquired in 1952. 

“My Fancy Dan.” Actually, however, 
in his mind’s eye McCord seems to see 
Air Brake as something of an elec- 
tronics company. The Melpar divi- 
sion, picked up in 1951 for a mere $1 
million, last year rang up sales of 
$59 million, or better than 28, of 
Air Brake’s entire sales. Says McCord 
with visible enthusiasm: “That's my 
Fancy Dan!” And he expects it to 
keep up its fast moving ways. “In 
Melpar,” he says, “we have a solid 
backlog of cost-plus-fixed-fee Gov- 
ernment research contracts in such 
fields as flight simulators, reconnais- 
sance and data-handling equipment 
radar and communications.” 

Yet McCord is at considerable pains 
to point out that Melpar is not Air 
Brake’s only bid for a place in elec- 
tronics, not by a long shot. Not long 
ago, for instance, Air Brake’s signal 
division, which has traditionally made 
large relays for railway traffic contro) 
systems, found that it was only a short 
step to making miniature relays for 
aircraft and missile guidance systems 
Now it is taking another such step 
into traffic control systems for oil & 
gas pipelines. “Our young men,” 
observes McCord, “can count more 
miles of pipeline in the country than 
miles of railroad tracks.” 

Riding the Rails. But what about the 
roughly one third of its business Ain 
Brake still gets from the hard-pressed 
railroads? How promising is that? 
This year, says McCord firmly, he is 
confident that the railroads will make 
a “sizable” contribution to Air Brake’s 
volume, especially in the second half. 
Not all of his customers agree with 
him, however. For example, a_ top 
officer of the nation’s largest railroad, 
the Pennsylvania, wishes him well. 
But he also adds: “I'll bet we recon- 
ditioned and sold to the railroads more 
air brakes in 1958 than King McCord 
did!” It is this do-it-yourself trend on 
the railroads, plus their moving in as 
competitors, that has turned suppliers 
to greener fields. 

Just the same, McCord is out to ride 
his rail business for all it is worth. 
And combined with the promise in his 
other lines, he looks for a better show- 
ing this year. Last year’s net: about 
$2.05 to $2.10 per share, against $2.89 
in 1957. Says McCord confidently: “I 
foresee a modest over-all sales gain 
for 1959. As for net, it will increase 
considerably faster than sales.” 


HOW TO BUY 
REAL ESTATE 
FOR PROFIT 


The “what, where, when and how” of 
making smart deals in real estate are 
explained in yr wey details in the 


new guide just publishec How to Buy 
Real Estate for Profit, by attorney 
Clyde T. Cadwallader 

“his money-making guide shows how 
to operate on shoe-string capital if nec- 
essary, and play for high stakes with the 
profit odds in your favor 

You get clear, down-to-earth guid- 
ance on: How to finance deals with a 
minimum of cash. How to size up the 
profit possibilities of a particular tract 
of land How to easumulate a tidy for- 
tune through rental of rooms and apart- 
ments. How buyers of tax liens have 
become wealthy Profits available in 
buying certain neglected types of subur- 
ban land. 26 points to check before buy- 
ing a home on to make profits through 
subdivisions. How to the 
right purchase price—selling price 
What vou must know about titles. mort- 
gages, insurance, taxes, easements. How 
to make profits through joint ventures 
syndicates, exchanges of property. How 
to build your fortune through the “sell- 
some, keepsome”™ formula. How to get 
Started with small capital 

There's almost no way left EXCEPT 
real estate where you can make big 
money so easily and with so little risk 
This great new guide gives you the 
‘*know-how"™ you need to reap the enor- 
mous rewards of real estate speculation 
nou 

“How to Buy Real Estate for Profit’ 
is being made available for 10 days’ free 
examination, and if you decide to keep 
it the cost is only $5.95. Write to Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-650, at Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., for your free-trial 
copy 


AVAILABLE 


Industrial Sites 


Minnesota 


Book 


filled with photos and facts about latest in- 
dustrial data on 123 Minnesota cities, their 
available sites, and names of local contact. 
A gold-mine of site-finding facts! For your 
copy of “Minnesota Welcomes New In- 
dustry,” write on your firm's letterhead: 


Dept. of Business Development, State Capitol, 
Dept. 424, St. Pov! 1, 


- 
wk 
| } 
Minnesota | 
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WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of th ds of « in the U.S. 
and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, where the 
surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community get together to 
uarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. 

e book never overlooks the fact that some people must get part-time or 
seasonal work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New England 
south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. It 
includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hundreds 
of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around the country. 
Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to explore! 

Where to Ketire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big NEW edition costs only $1.00. 


HOW TO HAVE MONEY 
TO RETIRE ON 


| if you can’t answer these questions, you're probably 


losing income right now that could be yours 
What's the SAFETY FACTOR in those uninsured savings and loan asso- 
ciations that pay 5%, 6%, even more? 
Why do some real estate investments pay twice as much income with less 
risk than almost any other investment medium you could name? 

@ When is it actually safer to aim for a staggering 15% return on your money 
than a “safe” 3%? 

@ What is the really ideal real estate purchase for a retired couple? 


“Harian’s NEW: How to Have Money to Retire On" is the book that charts 
the way to putting your money to work where it pays the best. Whether you 
want @ savings bank that pays better or are tempted by such gold mines for 
absentee owners as an orange grove in Florida, this book supplies income- 
producing answers. It names the banks which pay more interest than all the 
rest in the nation. It shows exactly which absentee ownership deals are just 
right for you, which you simply can't afford to consider. 

This is the book that introduces you to those little-known mortgage-type 
investments that actually pay 10%, 15%, even astonishing sums beyond this, 
and all with reasonable safety. This is the book that opens the way to a tax-free 
income which you can enjoy without the inflationary risks of tax-exempt muni- 
cipal bonds; it reveals the investment counselor's advice on the best way to put 
your money into mutual funds; it helps you plan an inflation-proof annuity 
(and explains why it's downright expensive to buy an annuity the way most 
people do). 

This, too, is the book that shows how to buy stocks at below their average cost 
and how you can expect your money to grow without ever guessing what the 
stock market will do. It points out the one reason why you should never put your 
money into most first mortgages, and it clearly shows how even a small investor 
can profit from high-paying real estate for, as the book points out, more 
fortunes have been made in real estate than were ever made in common stocks. 


The one surer way to make your money grow 


There are only three ways to make a better-than-average profit on the money 
you've saved: to be lucky, to take a wild chance that somehow pays off, or to 
know what you're doing. Investment brokers say only one person in 20 knows 
that surer way 


*“Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On" is the book that opens 
the way to the extra income your money can bring you. It costs only $2. 


and you'll agree there is hardly any investment which will ever pay you bigger 
dividends. 5o send for your copy now. 


HOW TO RETIRE ON 
REAL ESTATE PROFITS 


If you've been thinking about real estate investments, Harian’s big book 
“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’’ shows how to go about it. 

Remember, in all American history, there's never been a better place to put 
your money than into real estate. That's true especially now, as increased popu- 
lation and the big movement into suburbs is pushing up land values all over 
America. That's even more true if you want a better-than-usual income, for 
real estate can help you earn twice, even three times, as much as a “‘safe’’ stock 
could pay you (and much, much more than a savings bank would ever pay). 

“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’ reveals the hidden values in the kinds 
of property that will pay you best, whether you want a safe rental investment 
or a speculation that could send your money soaring. It strips bare the hidden 
dangers in other property. It explores practically every kind of real estate, 
helping you always to find the best places for your money. 


Can You Answer These Questions: 


@ What's the ONE real estate purchase that stands out above all others to 
make your income much, much bigger? 


@ What is the ONE BEST WAY to let real estate pay your way and live rent 
free in Florida or California? 


a Do you know how to virtually guarantee your success with a motel? (Or is a 
trailer park a still better investment for you with much less work?) 


@ If you have only a little bit of money to invest, what are the BEST ways to 
put your money into real estate? 


@ Some people call certain real estate investments the “mutual funds of real 
estate." What are these? Do they really pay twice as much as the ordinary 
mutual funds? 


@ Do you know how to tell what a lot is really worth? Or how to profit—and 
really profit—frorm fixing up an abandoned farm? Or how to find a property 
that’s worth much more than the asking price? Or how to sell your own 
home fast and at a good profit? 


Nothing you do in real estate is ever going to cost you as little as $2. Yet 
“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’” overt and over again shows you how to 
get better-than-usual rental income and how to spot the real estate that could 
double in value—and it costs only $2. So get your copy now 
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WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 


. .. at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten-Path names the really low-cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the South 
west, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which 
the crowds have not yet discovered. 


Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm and 
sunny as Miami Beach's, yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island that 
looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trips to get 
there!). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all over the 
United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry usually overlook (so costs 
are low and stay low). 


Every page of Off-the-Beaten-Path opens a different kind of vacationing or 
retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 


@ France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely sur- 
rounded by Canadian territory .. . or a village more Scottish than Scotland . . . 
or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where no one ever heard of 
nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 


@ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people .. . (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
you out). 


@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord 
dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered by mil- 
lionaires who had all the world to roam in . . . and now their hideaways are open 
to anyone who knows where to find them. 


You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art 
colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of areas 
with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the real 
U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made tor the man or woman who's had enough of 
crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at some 
of the lowest prices you've heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. They're 
all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also read about 
the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


Off-the-Beaten-Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to free 
dom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. About 
100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S.—so nearly like Tahiti 
in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was made from a 
rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but also stay 
awhile for hardly more than you'll spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most 
dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are 

arenes and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 

ndies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in 
sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants. for only $175 a month? 

BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 100 
photos and 4 maps proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U.S., the 
rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and William 
Redgrave, honorary vice-presidents of the Globetrotters Club, show that the 
American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd 
give it credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for months 
on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend for a few 
months at home or if you've dreamed of taking time out for a real rest, this 
book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to reach 
some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it's time you learned how much you can 
do on the money you've got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE 
WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 179 King St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 
I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books checked below. You will refund my money if 
am not satisfied. 


| 

] Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. | 

) How to Have Money to Retire On. $2. | 
[) How to Retire on Real Estate Profits. $2. | 
] Off-the-Beaten-Path — these are America’s own Bargain | 
Paradises. $2. | 
(] Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. | 
| 


(] Special OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.50 value) for $6. 
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1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


3. How intensively working? (BLS average weekly hours 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
5S. How much money is circuloting? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 
= 100), fectors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal! variation. 


*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May june 


Production. ........ 136.0 133.0 130.0 128.0 126.0 128.0 131.0 
Employment........ 120.1 118.0 116.2 115.7 115.6 114.2 115.2 
on EEE $006 98.7 96.7 96.2 96.7 96.0 96.7 98.2 
ee 122.1 117.6 1123 1198 1208 123.7 125.6 
Bank Debits ....... 137.1 151.6 142.9 135.7 141.7 145.1 142.9 


123.5 1195 119.2 


July 


134.0 
115.3 

98.2 
131.2 
153.6 


The FORBES index 
Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equol weight te 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) ol 
2. people ore working? (BLS non-agricultural employ- } j 
140 


115 


August = Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
(Prelim) 

136.0 137.0 138.0 141.0 142.0 

115.3 116.1 115.6 116.2 116.0 


99.2 100.0 99.5 100.0 100.8 
137.8 127.4 125.8 127.2 134.6 
148.1 150.7 145.5 147.7 151.3 
126.2 124.9 126.4 128.9 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Half Empty—or Half Full? 


It 1s always a relatively simple mat- - deteriorating; note 
ter to find reasons for doing nothing the sharp decline 
in the stock market. This because the in the short posi- 
balance of evidence seldom is clear _ tion, plus the pre- 
cut for all to see. There must be two _ ponderance of odd- 
sides to every coin. If speculation lot buying, which 
were a simple business, in which it is usually a dan- 
was easy to get “fat” financially, there ger sign. Further- 


today when the Dow industrial aver- speculative charm. 
age is nudging, but not penetrating, Above’ all, a market which 


internal technical position has been the cost of living probably wil 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


wouldn't be enough reducing salons’ more, the stock-splitting fever, which 
to accommodate everyone. caught some managements that should 
This truism is particularly pertinent know better, appears to be losing its 


was 


the 600 level. As the “Johnny-Come- fueled by the fires of inflation and a 
Latelys” have discovered, speculation better-than-expected business recov- 
is not an indiscriminate business. And ery now is at a level where it will be 
the more sophisticated speculators are quite sensitive to contrary signs. 
paying closer attention to some sober- this connection, the more thoughtful 
ing realities. Case in point: February are noting that the Administration is 
usually is a lackluster month in the — seriously attempting to temper, 
stock market. Secondly, the market’s . abate, the public’s inflation fears; that 


In 


and 


re- 


main practically unchanged this year 
They have noticed, toc, that the sup- 
ply of securities is increasing; that 
many secondary offerings have not 
been as successful as was the case in 
past markets. Attention also is being 
focused on the decidedly sobering 
comments of the Baltimore & Ohio 
management; the fact that Kaiser 
Aluminum has closed down one of its 
lines; the fact that the Buick Division 
is cutting back production. 
Naturally, there are “pluses,” too 

some quite impressive. One is the-fact 
that industry's earnings recovery has 
been positively startling. The benefits 
of increased operating efficiency and 
new plants have resulted in acceler- 
ating profits. Another is the fact that 
this is the “age of discovery,” the “age 
of research,” all of which spells a high 
obsolescence rate on the part of both 
consumers and producers. Thus, to a 
considerable extent, a net market 
opinion depends on where the em- 
phasis is placed, and on the reader's 
state of mind. An objective examina- 
tion of all the factors which make 
stock prices does not necessarily mean 
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Cities Service 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 
v 
The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share 
on its Common stock, payable March 9, 1959, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business February 13, 1959 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 


TENNESSEE 


GAS 
TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 

DIVIDEND share has been declared on the Common 
NO. 46 Stock, payable March 17, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record on February 19, 1959. 


J. E. IVINS, Secretary 


Dividend Notice 


AMERICAN & National 
FOREIGN Distillers 


POWER and 
COMPANY INC. Chemical 


100 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK), Y. 
The Board of Directors of the Corporation 

Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly DIVIDEND NOTICE 
25 The Board of Directors hos de- 
a March 10, rea clared a quarterly dividend of 
payment a 1 to 25¢ per shore on the outstand- 


ing Common Stock, payable on 


1959 March 2, 1959, to stockholders 
ine of record on February 10, 1959. 
H. W. Batcooyven. The transfer books will not close. 

Executive PAUL C. JAMESON 
January 30, 1959. eee January 22, 1959. Treasurer 


12 STOCKS TO WATCH 
February—July 1959 


These supervised issues, both Investment and Speculative chosen out of our weekly list of 500 stocks, ap- 
pear ripe for market appreciation in the months ahead 
{ Airlines Stock in the Jet Age. The arrival of the jet age heralds what could be the biggest 


revival in earning power for this world-wide airline 

Rallroads—What's Ahead? . . . Despite increased competition from motor carriers the rails 
appear headed for their greatest surge in many years. We visualize one carrier, with already favorable 
earnings, showing a 50 increase for 1959 


() €lectronics—A Burgeoning tndustry. One company in particular has made steady gains in 

important areas of electronics and present indications are that its steep rate of growth will continue 
Surveys of these 4 stocks and 8 others comprise the latest IR Special Bulletin now offered exclusively to 
new trial subscribers. By sending just $1 today, you will receive this bonus plus the full 6 page IR report 
service for the next 5 weeks. Just mail the coupon below. Refund guarantee applies 


* 

INVESTORS RESEARCH --—-—----- 
Company (Dept. F-64) 
922 Lag na Street Please airmail Bulletin on 12 Stocks 
S Bat li to Watch, and 5 week trial sub- 
Santa Barbara, Calif. scription, Enclosed is $1. 
Name 
Address 
'“*Serving Investors in 49 States and 20 foreign nations. 


the same thing to all security buyers. 

This column’s view of the averages 
is no different now than it was: at the 
turn of the month. Namely, something 
new probably is needed to rekindle 
an aggressive, all-embracing forward 
“spark.” That “something new” can 
be a pause for refreshment, or cor- 
porate annual meeting time in March. 
Yet, as has been often noted, specula- 
tion is a business of specifics rathe: 
than generalizations. In which con- 
nection, another point merits special 
emphasis: beneath-the-surface 
change in issue preference seems to 
be developing, with interest centering 
on the realities rather than romance. 
facts rather than fiction. Thus even 
though we may well be in a peroid of 
average-wise indigestion, there is still 
an unsatisfied appetite for the really 
outstanding success stories. And there 
are a number. 

In previous columns, the point was 
made that the airline transportation 
industry would receive a tremendous 
stimulus from the introduction of jets, 
the first really major change in air 
travel since the DC-3. This is not 
opinion but fact, for the history of the 
airline business is studded with illus- 
trations of how new planes stimulated 
air travel. No less important, the in- 
dustry estimates that pure jets, such 
as the Boeing 707, and the turbo- 
props, such as the Lockheed Electra, 
will have lower operating costs than 
the conventional piston engine planes. 

Illustrative of the foregoing, Ameri- 
can Airlines should be able to add at 
least $1 per share to earnings this year 
(last year’s profit was around $2 per 
share). This assumes that: 1) the in- 
dustry will have the benefit of a sup- 
plementary fare increase by sum- 
mer; 2) air travel, which closely fol- 
lows national income, will increase: 
3) American will obtain an increased 
share of the total travel market. The 
latter seems a reasonable assumption, 
for the company has a competitive 
“edge” with the Boeing 707 and the 
Lockheed Electra. American is a good 
stock to buy on reactions. 

The fact that we have entered the 
“Jet Age” brings to mind still anothe: 
thought, namely: the whole world is 
getting smaller. This, in turn, leads to 
the long-term possibility that demand 
for our appliances, and the like, prob- 
ably will be stimulated by the Euro- 
pean Common Market. And it points 
up the fact that the early 1960s hold a 
promise that international television 
(which now is technically possible) 
will become commercially practicable. 
If this “dream” is to become a “re- 
ality,” it will inject a huge new plus 
into the broadcasting business. All of 
which directs attention to Columbia 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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My fortune-building formula is to en- 
able investors with small funds rapidly to 
acquire financial independence. 1 have 
done research to that end for nearly fifty 
years. More than five thousand investors 
can testify to the fortune-building success 
of my discoveries. The formula is very 
simple. We find you the basic potentials of 
growth in low price stocks. Holding these 
basic growth values has quickly doubled 
the funds of clients time and again. Our 
current recommendations are selling at 
about ten percent of their potential values. 
Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why over five thousand 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der. the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 
Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering fundamental growth values is 
the basic factor in fortune-building. No 
wonder Wall Street is so anxious to keep 
in contact with our recommendations. 
This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in’ selecting special 


SUCH OPPORTUNITIES COME 
ONLY ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor sele 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 


bought a spree ial situation at four that 
went to twenty-four, Not many months 


ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
another discovery below four dollars that 
quickly went near twenty and now looks 
much higher. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending to dou 
ble current cheap prices many times 
The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty percent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in 
vestors see their cash values shrink 


Not so long ago when one of our dis 
coveries was selling near three dollars we 
said, “a few hundred shares bought now 
should pay for the future education of 
children, soon pay off the mortgage or 
provide security for old age” It went up 
immediately and advanced about one 


growth values forced us to publish our Who, from devoting many years building fortunes thousand percent on the American Stock 

comments in inexpensive weekly analytical for investors, wrote ‘America Tomorrow,” called Exchange and promises much greater 
the most far-seeing economic guide for the 

guidance bulletins which are now being future,’ sent free to his clients with his ‘27 growth. Now, we are approving other low 

read by thousands of investors each week. Safety Rules’ for Investors and Traders price growth situations that also promise 


lo buy low-price long-term growth situ- 
ations before the public recognizes their 
potential values largely eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental 
psychological factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
Formula, we follow the rules that make for growth. Currently we 
anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth stocks. 
We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that show the 
greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Ignoring the rules for fortune-building, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect clients 
against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy that are independent of adverse 
conditions. This makes all the difference between failure and 
fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit: opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth 


CAPITAL GAINS—NOT DIVIDENDS—BUILD FORTUNES 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks. He knows next to nothing of the 
research needed in selecting growth values. He does not know 
how few are impulsed by the special advantages we look for in 
our discoveries. 


unusual capital gains. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. . is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 
“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence Remember, there are rules for fortune-building 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 
FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 
ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

WOULD FILL VOLUMES : 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have -created 
our special protective and instructive Contect Service to re 
place our newspaper comments The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-hve dollars or tie dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send twenty-hve dollars ask for the names of our low-price 
growth discoveries that we expect to more than double during 
the next few weeks: And also request “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. This may 
be the time to switch stocks too high into growth stocks too low 
Annual subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal 
comments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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“Four out of five doctors rec- 
ommend...” 


Or: 

“According to an absolutely 

impartial, unbiased, and ob- 

jective survey, we find...” 

Or: 

“Ten thousand satisfied cus- 

tomers tell us that...” 

Ah, testimonials. Ah, surveys. 

Not that we don’t believe in 
them. Not that we aren't tempted 
“ourselves to advertise some of the 
complimentary letters we receive. 

The reason we don’t is simple. 
Our service is only as good as you 
think it is. 

Naturally, we like to think it’s 
the finest you can find, but we'll 
take your opinion— gladly. 


To help you in forming one, 
you might ask our Research De- 
partment for a current review of 
your present investment program. 


Simply list the securities you 
own and the prices you paid, tell 
us something about your over-all 
situation a objectives, and mail 
your letter to the address below. 

We'll see that you get the very 
best answer we can give you, 
without charge or obligation of 
any kind, of course. 

Just address 


ALLAN D. GuLLIver 
Department SD-12 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATE O 


Members New York Stock Exc hange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


A New Look at Old Favorites 


Durinc the last year, a good many 
stocks have been put forward by Jo- 
seph D. Goodman and myself in this 
column. Most of them have done well. 
Now it might be well to take a second 
look at them and establish our bear- 
ings. Accordingly, the following com- 
ments represent a first installment of a 
review of issues this column has been 
following. 

Abbott Laboratories, now selling 
around 65, continues to be one of my 
favorites in the drug group. The 
company has spent large sums on re- 
search and expansion which should 
benefit future earnings. The stock 
has advanced to levels where a slow- 
ing up in its price could occur, but I 
would utilize all reactions for addi- 
tional and long-term purchases. 


Aldens has had a good recovery 


| during the last year, and it is possible 


that it could recover further. How- 
ever, the industry does not offer ex- 
citing long-range prospects, and I 
would be satisfied to accept profits. 

Allied Chemical is the third larg- 
est chemical company. A strong ex- 
pansion and research program has 
been under way which should result 
in increased earnings over the long 
term. Advise retention. 

Alcoa has reached a level where a 
consolidation of its advance could 
occur. However, purchases for the 
long pull are advised on reactions. 
This is an excellent company and 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


should witness a 
growing volume of 
business in the 
years ahead 

Allied Stores 
yields 542% at its 
present price, and 
ought to be at- 
tractive for readers interested in a 
good return. 

Aluminium Ltd. has been disappoint- 
ing to date. However, its long-range 
appreciation possibilities continue to 
look attractive and, for those with pa- 
tience, the stock should work out 
favorably. 

American Chain & Cable has ad- 
vanced eight points during recent 
weeks. The company is an old favor- 
ite of this column. Finances continue 
strong. I consider it an excellent 
long-pull holding on reactions. The 
company’s instrument and electronic 
business could prove very profitable 

American Crystal Sugar is one of 
the stronger companies in its group 
having a book value of over $85 a 
share. The stock is speculative, but | 
believe those with patience could be 
well rewarded. 

American Distilling also is a specu- 
lation, but for the present at least is 
enjoying good earnings. I would not 
be surprised to see the current 40c 
quarterly dividend increased. Re- 
tention appears warranted. 

American Laundry Machinery has 
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nearly doubled since recommended 
here last year. I would be satisfied 
to accept a profit. 

American Meter is a good, solid 
little company, and should continue 
to do well in the future. The com- 
pany’s capitalization is conservative, 
and its products are excellent. I like 
it very much and think it a good one 
to hold. 

American Pulley continues to show 
a strong financial condition, with a 
book value in excess of $40 a share. 
The company has not been making 
money, and in spite of the fact that 
a consolidation with another com- 
pany could occur due to its strong 
financial condition, I consider it too 
speculative for most investors and 
advise its sale. 

American Smelting, as mentioned 
in my last article, has been a disap- 
pointment to many. However, I be- 
lieve the worst of the company’s 
troubles are over, and I think the 
stock will do much better from here 

Anderson, Clayton also has been 
disappointing. It could recover fur- 
ther, but I would suggest a switch to 
Columbia Broadcasting, where I be- 
lieve chances for appreciation, as well 
as improving income, are better. 

Arizona Public Service serves a 
growing area and, while the stock 
might be temporarily high, long-range 
holdings appear warranted. 

Armstrong Cork is a fine company 
and a leader in its field, but I am of 
the opinion that the stock is high 
enough for a while and suggest it be 
sold. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
been slow but sure, and I believe this 
trend will continue. Earnings in 1959 
should improve further, and I think 
it possible that the dividend will be 
increased later in the year. 

Atlantic Coast Line has done well 
since it was recommended here at 32. 
Earnings in 1959 should improve 
above the $3.85 a share estimated for 
last year, and it is possible that an 
increase in the dividend lies ahead. 
However, the stock seems high 
enough for the time being, and I 
would accept profits 

Atlantic Refining should do well 
this year, and I continue to favor it 
as a good long-term investment. 

Babcock & Wilcox has done very 
little during the last 12 months, but 
the company is the leader in its field 
and, in my opinion, still offers attrac- 
tive long-range possibilities 

Bendix Aviation, as readers may or 
may not be aware of, is quite impor- 
tant in the fields of electronics, atomic 
energy, and space vehicles. It is an 
excellent company, and I consider it 
one of the best I know for long-term 
appreciation. Finances are strong. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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3 3 andidates for 
STOCK SPLITS 


HARP PRICE ADVANCES have followed most recent 

announcements of stock splits. AT&T jumped $21 a 
share the day split action was proposed. A&P soared $40 on 
i0-for-1 split news, and Denver RG&W, General American 
and Penn P&L all advanced on stock split announcements. 
YOU TOO CAN PROFIT from stock splits in this bull 
market — if you spot such dynamic performers in advance, 
before prices jump. 


New Report Selects Split Candidates Now 


UNITED’s Research Staff has prepared a Special Study 
of 33 companies likely to announce stock splits or large 
stock dividends. Five of these issues are especially 
recommended for investment now. These are strong, 
prosperous concerns where earnings are favorable, and 
where prospects of larger cash dividends offer you 
opportunity for increased income as well as profit. 


FREE WITH TRIAL OFFER: Send only $1 for the next 4 weekly 
issues of UNITED Reports and receive without extra charge this 
profit-pointing Report on “33 Candidates for Stock Splits in 1959." 
(This Introductory Offer is open to new readers only.) 
———FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1__ 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [) 


210 NEWBURY ST BOSTON 16. MASS 


Serving more ndividual investors than any other advisory service 


Sri- Gontinental 


Co oration 


A diversified, closed-end investment company 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


ANNUAL REPORT 


for the vear ended December 31, 1958 


available upon request 


65 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 6, N. Y,. 
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THE PETROLEUM 
OUTLOOK FOR 1959 


MAJOR STUDY OF 
INVESTMENT VALUES 
IN THIS BASIC INDUSTRY 


The February 
Monthly Letter is 
a comprehensive 
study of the oil in- 
dustry’s current 
status and future 
outlook. Present 
indications point 
to an increase of 
about 25% in 
earnings this year for the oil industry as a 
Gestbedy & Co. analysts have 
selected the stocks most likely to partici- 
pate in this expected improvement. 


THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 


Crucial factors determining the prosperity 
of the industry—and selected individual 
stocks—are carefully examined. You'll 
find tables of petroleum demand, exports 
and imports i the last 10 years .. . in- 
ventory comparisons and wholesale price 
trends for oil products. Here are some of 
the questions which our new report 
answers : 


“WILL DEMAND INCREASE?” 
“ARE INVENTORIES IN BALANCE?” 
“HOW STRONG ARE PRICES?” 
“WHAT ABOUT IMPORTS?” 


“WHAT DOES THE VENEZUELAN 
SITUATION MEAN?” 


8 STOCKS TO BUY 


Our analysts recommend the stocks of 8 
integrated companies, which, they be- 
lieve, offer more value and sell at lower 
price-earnings ratios than many stocks of 
comparable quality in other industries. 


OTHER STOCKS — 
CONTINUOUSLY REVIEWED 


Our February Monthly Letter also in- 
cludes our approved list of securities 
zrouped by industries for easy reference. 
nvestment data such as current yield, 
dividends, and earnings are given for 
each issue in this up-to-date list. For your 
- free copy of our Monthly Letter, just 
mail the coupon below. 


Available to Investors 


GOODBODY& CO. 


ESTABLISHED 169! 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


Please send me without cost your 9 


Monthly Letter FF-15. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Let’s Talk Shop! 


A wac once said that a market letter 
writer often is wrong but never is in 
doubt. That's close to libel; but it does 
point up the fact that anyone who 
writes about the stock market is not 
likely to be in best form when suffer- 
ing from an inferiority complex. 

I'm willing to admit that I have an 
inferiority complex about many of 
these electronics shares and science 
stocks; and that it is not being reme- 
died a bit by the large number of 
requests I receive for “investment 
opinions” regarding them. There are 
two difficulties. In the first place, I 
don’t understand most of these new 
science products, how they are made, 
what they are for, or just who buys 
them or in what amount. Secondly, 
I can’t keep up with the birth rate in 
science companies; every time I look 
a new one has been born. 

My discomfort is complicated by 
the public’s naive confidence that a 
company must succeed simply because 
it is in electronics or some new re- 
lated science. Even while you are 
“looking up” some new ‘name, the 
chances are that the stock involved 
will go up half a dozen points. And 
after you have studied all the avail- 
able data, and perchance talked to the 
management too, you still have more 
questions than answers about the 
company and the real value of the 
equity. 

Part of this inadequacy is due to 
the inability of a financial mind to 
keep pace with modern science, espe- 
cially if the financial mind was casual- 
ly educated in science some few years 
back. It is helpful to one’s badly 
damaged ego, however, to suspect that 
there may be some would-be scien- 
tific minds which are not entirely at 
home in the area of finance. It is quite 
obvious to me that many of them are 
as much beyond their depth in the 
stock market as I would be in the 
laboratory. In the long run, the Uni- 
vac, the computor, magnetic tape, 
transistors, vacuum tubes and other 
more complicated things won't repeal 
the multiplication table—as at times 
they seem threatening to do in the 
performance of stocks so recently 
heard of by analysts. 

It is always silly to debate with the 
tape, and nothing said here is intended 
to do that. The point I am trying to 
make is quite simple. There is a great 
speculation in electronics shares, and 
it is quite uncritical of values. 

That's a passing stock market ad- 
vantage; it is easy for the bullish 


by L. O. HOOPER 


speculator to deal 
in something that 
must be judged 
wholly on the ba- 
sis of imagination 
rather than ap- 
praised on the ba- 
sis of actual earn- 
ings now. A more sophisticated per- 
son can’t tell him that the stock is 
not worth 40, 50 or 60 times earnings 
when there are no earnings, or when 
there are only nominal earnings. He's 
buying the future, not the present— 
and the future seems to have no well- 
defined limits. 

What’s the practical application in 
all this? It seems to me that we be- 
gin with the self-evident fact that the 
science of electronics (and related 
things) has a great future. That's an 
abstract truth. Then we should recog- 
nize the dull detail that much of it 
still is at least quasi-experimental. 
and connected with the fast changing 
technology of military devices. It 
follows that there will be many specu- 
lative disappointments in this industry, 
even if there are some sensational in- 
vestment successes. 

The undiversified small electronics 
(or science) company may be a high- 
powered speculation if it happens to 
get into the right thing; but for every 
one of these new companies which 
succeeds there will be at least ten 
that either fail or just eke out an 
unglamorous existence. 

The risk element in the big ones like 
International Telephone, Bendix Avia- 
tion, Sperry Rand, Motorola, Radio 
Corporation, Western Union, General 
Electric, Westinghouse Electric, Philips 
Lamp of Holland, and their like, is 
much less than in the ones which late- 
ly have been doing handsprings in 
the stock market. The big ones have 
a spread of risks and a greater ex- 
posure to success. 

Another thing that bothers my 
thinking is all this talk about owning 
(and buying) common stocks “as a 
hedge against inflation.” Certainly, 
thus far common stocks (at least the 
good ones) have been a hedge against 
inflation. Indeed, they have been 
keeping ahead of it. The trouble is 
that this rise in the stock market has 
put more inflation into stock prices 
than exists in other areas of the 
economy. 

The Standard & Poor's average of 
500 stocks stood at around 55 re- 
cently against an average price of 
15.23 in 1949, an average price of 
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WILL COMMODITIES 
OUTDO STOCKS IN 1959? 


Despite last yeor's big rise in stock 
prices, only 12% of Big Boord listings 
doubled in volve. with morgins now 
90%, stocks must advance much fast- 
er in 1959 to do os well for you with 
equal capital. Should you expect 
stocks to decline, selling short is com- 
plicoted ond expensive. 


You con sell commodities short os 
easily as you con buy them. Mony 
commodity margins were lowered in 
1958, and 19 of 20 December con- 
tracts ranged over 160% to 618% of 
margin requirements 


Take advantage of the low morgins 
and tax-saving opportunities in these 
fast-swinging morkets. Our new, 
safer approach to commodity prof- 
its helps even small investors to build 
capital and income quickly. Send for 
recent trading bulletins 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 


Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
ad Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-60. 

MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc 

64 Wall Street * New York 5, N. Y. 


~UP 20, 700%., 


Yes a 4-3 period =.0. 


ting to $1 oa 000 The 

ield OU, Tri-Contir 
comparative ses 
te and furthe tt 


’ nterested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Fried 
It discusses Warrant n their different phases 
—explores mar v avenues of their profitable 
purchase ar 4 sale—describes current oppor- 
send $2 to the publishers, 
Dept. F-129, 220 Fifth 
a New York 1, N. Y., or send for free 
descriptive folder. 


WANTED—S5.00 


From investor who wants to learn about the prof- 
it potential of the vest, wet —~ counter stock 
market. $5.00 bring iption to OVER- 
PTHE-COUNTER SECURITIES "REN IEW only 
magazine exclusively serving this vital investment 
area Each issue contains dozens of pages of 
hard-to get” investment information. Also many 
special features. Send additional $2.™) for Over- 
The-Counter Securities Handbook, covering 1,000 
inlisted stocks 


For one year’s subscription (12 issues) 
send £5.00 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 0 Jenkintown, Pa. 
r.S.: For a postpaid copy of INVEST. the 
exciting new stock market game, please send 


Div. O, Research & Promotion Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 
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24.50 in 1951 and an average price of 
29.69 in 1954. 

The cost of living index in January 
of this year was 123.8 against 120.2 in 
1957, 116.2 in 1956, 114.5 in 1955, 114.8 
in 1954, 114.4 in 1953, 113.5 in 1952, 
111.0 in 1951 and 101.8 in 1949. The “all 
commodities” index has been just 
about steady at 119.1 to 119.7 for 13 
months; it is up from 99.2 in 1949 and 
from 110.1 in 1953. The DJ index of 
commodity futures and spot prices, 
which is made up of raw materials 
prices, recently was at the lowest level 
since 1950. 

For all this, the current trend in 
earnings is decidedly favorable. One 
highly responsible group of econo- 
mists, to whom much confidential data 
is available, is placing 1959 pre-tax 
corporate profits at around $51 billion, 
a new record, cémpared with a pre- 
vious peak of $45.5 billion in 1956, and 
probably around $37 billion in 1958 
Corporations are benefiting from the 
efficiencies and economies born of the 
business reverses of late 1957 and 
early 1958. 

I keep coming back to the idea that 
there are two groups of stocks which 
should possess above-average possi- 
bilities at current prices—if the boom 
in business and stocks continues. One 
is the coppers and the other is the 
motors 

The price of copper recently has 
been raised to 30c, at which level 
Anaconda probably is earning at the 
annual rate of around $5 to $6 a share, 
and Kennecott probably is earning at 
an annual rate of between S8 and 
$9.50 a share. Copper sold at 46c¢ in 
1956. In that year Anaconda earned 
$12.85 a share, paid $5 a share and sold 
as high as 87%4; I don't think copper 
will have to sell much above 40c to en- 
able Anaconda, with lower costs, to re- 
peat its 1956 earnings performance. In 
1956, Kennecott earned $13.23 a share, 
paid $9.50 and sold as high as 1475, 
It earned $1.96 a share in the Decem- 
ber. quarter on 29-cent copper 

It should be noted that Ford Motor, 
which this column has referred to fre- 
quently, earned $2.05 a share in the 
fourth quarter. Chrysler Corp's re- 
port is not available as this is writ- 
ten, but earnings were much better 
than in previous quarters in spite 
of production difficulties which. still 
persist 

Remember that last year's 4.3 mil- 
lion cars: for the industry was the 
poorest production in ten years, and 
that automobile demand has entered 
an upward swing which should be 
continued through 1962, with 1960 a 
better year than 1959. In my opinion 
Chrysler has the biggest price poten- 
tial of the Big Three in spite of the 
larger risks. I think Ford Motor is 
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DYNAMIC STOCKS 
Expected to Climb 
to NEW HIGHS 


Next Stock Market 
Advance to Feature 
New Leaders. 


Babson’s staff of investment specialists 
have just published research findings of 
vital importance to every investor. No 
cost was spared in the preparation of 
this material—every resource and facil 
ity of America’s most experienced Per- 
sonal Investment Advisory Service was 
utilized to assure accuracy. Included in 
these factual findings are such speciti 
recommendations as 


@ 22 Nuclear Energy Securities—8 
should reach new highs in the next 
18 months. 


4 Low-Priced Speculations—under 
$20. 


10 Stocks to Replace with stronger 
issues. 


10 Stocks for Income. Some yield- 
ing over 6°,. 


58 Highly protected stocks with no 
PRIOR CLAIMS. 8 recommended for 
purchase. 


Revealing report—‘‘How Safe are 
Investment Trust Shares?"’ 
BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


Recent forecast “Aircraft Stocks in The 
S pac fee” including ) ecurities 
with broad horizons, to BLY NOW! 


MAIL $1.00 WITH THIS AD 
TODAY! 


BABSON’S REPORTS Inc. 


Dept. F-95 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


= 
1 BARGAIN STOCK 4 
UNDER $5! 


i 
| Our confidential analysis of 
listed stock, selling under $5, 
| paying regular dividends. This 
Company has assets of over $50 
i million, equal to double present 
selling price of stock. It controls 
two other important listed Com- 
| panies. Purchase recommended 
for large Capital Gains! Send $1 
| with coupon and mail promptly! 
$0 
NAME. 
ADDRESS 


on... __—20NE__STATE 
g CAPITAL GAINS RESEARCH BUREAU 


Larchmont, New York 
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The Value Line Survey Invites 


Help You Protect 


Now is the Time to Put Your 
Investment House in Order 


The Value Line Investment Survey invites you to accept 
the combination of investment aids which is outlined be- 
low. This offer may prove especially helpful to you now 
as you plan to safeguard and increase your capital in 1959. 
From present indications 1959 will be a year of business 
recovery and possible further inflation. Some stocks have 
become glaringly overpriced, already anticipating the 
growth of their earnings farther ahead than is normal. 
Other stocks, not included in the charmed circle of institu- 
tional favorites, have lagged behind the rise in the general 
market. 

Now, therefore, is the time to appraise each of your 
stockholdings objectively. To expedite your appraisal, the 


would enable you to evaluate each of your stocks accord- 
ing to the objective standards of value found exclusively 
in the Value Line Survey. 

With these standards you could quickly compare each 
of 850 widely held common stocks and Special Situations 
and (1) select those that offer the attributes most desir- 
able for your particular portfolio (whether yield, safety or 
appreciation); (2) weed out those that are now too high, 
or too risky, or that offer too little in the way of yield in 
the next 12 months or of appreciation potentiality over a 
3 to 5 year pull. 

As you prepare your portfolio for this year’s opportuni- 
ties and contingencies, this might be a timely moment to 
take advantage of this special offer bringing you Value 
Line’s Investment Aids for 1959. You will receive by return 
mail, at no extra charge, every one of the features de- 
scribed. In addition, you will receive all of the Value Line 
Survey for the next four weeks at only half the pro rata 


aids described on these pages by return 


1. Summary of Rankings and 
Ratings on All 850 Major 
Stocks and Special Situations 


To enable you to appraise every stock 
you own or are considering —e- 
into at this beginning-of-the-year peri 


the Value Line has arranged to include 
in this special offer the latest Summary 
of all its rankings on the stocks under 
its year ‘round supervision. This Sum- 
mary would enable you to compare each 
stock with all others according to the 
four specific measurements of investment 
value for each stock provided exclusively 
by the Value Line: 
1) Rank for Probable Market Performance 
in the Next 12 Months—how each stock 


Value Line Survey is prepared to ene the investment fee. 
rst class mail. They 


is likely te act price-wise relative te all 
other stocks 

2) Rank for Appreciation Potentiality 3 te 
5 Years Ahead—a projection of how each 
of the 850 stocks may be expected to 
appreciate or depreciate in an hypothesized 
economic environment. 

3) Quality Grade—the long term safety factor 
in each stock 

4) Estimated Yield in Next 12 Months—the 
7 each stock is likely te provide in 


With these rankings before you, you 
would be able to compare each of the 
850 stocks in the Summary with all 
others, to select those best qualified for 
your investment purposes. Whether you 
wish to increase your income, build in 
more safety for your capital, or line up 
your investments for maximum potential 
capital growth, this Summary offers a 
unique and time-saving aid. 


2. Special Report on 
Missile Stocks 


Are you aware of the growth po- 
tential of many of the companies making 
up the rapidly expanding multi-billion 
dollar missile industry? This timely 
Value Line Report submits the latest 
available factual data on the whole 
missile program. It shows which missiles 
are in research, development, produc- 
tion or operational stages, the 59 com- 


(This offer is limited to those who have not already 
had a one month's trial in the past 6 months.) 


ALL THESE INVESTMENT AIDS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


panies playing major roles in this pro- 
gram and the missiles with which each 
company is concerned. 
With some 32% of all defense ex- 
a for fiscal 1959 estimated to be 
r missiles, this might be a good time 
be you to evaluate the opportunities 
this field offers for increasing your capi- 
tal. Get the facts from this special Value 
Line Report in your 1959 Investment 
Program. 


3. An Investment Program 
for Lifetime Security 


What do you want your capital to do 
for you? Different objectives call for dif- 
ferent investment plans. A planless ap- 
proach could dissipate your hard-earned 
capital. This Value Line study offers 
practical help to the experienced inves- 
tor as well as to the individual who has 
never invested in common stocks before. 
It explains 
a) how to project your financial aims 
b) how te plan an investment program that 

will realize these aims 
c) how to build “safety” inte your portfolio 
d) how to select the best stocks for capital 

appreciation 
e) how to build a portfolie for maximum 
income 

Included are timely selections of 60 stocks, 
all currently ranked high for Probable Mar- 
ket Performance in the Next 12 Months. 
Take advantage of this special study that 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 


5 East 44th St... New York 17, N. Y. 
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A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


You are invited to take advantage of this special in- 
troductory beginning-of-the-year offer (available to new 
subscribers only). You will receive as an extra bonus by 
return first class mail all the 1959 Investment Aids shown 
on these pages. You would also receive, during the month 
ahead, all features of the Value Line Survey at the special 
rate of only $5 (annual subscription $120). These would 
include: 


e 4 weekly editions of Ratings and Reports covering over 250 
stocks in 14 industries. 


e@ A new Special Situation analysis of an undervalued security 
selected for its unusual capital gain potentiality over a 
period of time. 


e Latest report on the Value Line Supervised Account showi 
how the Value Line staff would manage a small stock 
portfolio currently. (All changes in this portfolie are made 
with advance notice te subscribers.) 


e Weekly Supplements te keep you up te date on changes in 


e@ 4 weekly editions of the 8-page Summary-index with latest 


ranking and earnings and dividend estimates, and other 


Value Line rankings on over 850 stocks. 


developments affecting the 850 supervised stocks. 


This is a timely moment to join the more than 20,000 


institutional and 


individual investors who benefit from 


@ 2 editions of the Fortnightly Commentary discussing economic the investment measurements available only in the Value 


and political developments affecting stock prices. 


Ows you step-by-step how to build for life- 
me investment security. It comes to you at 
© extra charge as part of this 1959 Invest- 
rent Program. 


. The Best Stocks to Buy 
or Hold Now 


Here are four lists of stocks, each selected 
Or specific investment goals. With good 
alues in the current market becoming in- 
reasingly difficult to find, these four lists 
ring you the 100 stocks, selected from 
he 850 regularly supervised by the Value 
ine Survey, that are found to offer the 
pst values currently. They include: 
stocks for the conservative investor seek- 
ing well defined appreciation 
stocks for the conservative investor seek- 
ing better-than-average income 
stocks for the risk investor seeking great- 
er-than-average appreciation 


Se 


The Value Line Survey provides continu- 
us supervision over a broad field of 850 
ommon stock values. Moreover, the Value 
ine is, to the best of our knowledge, the 
Zoniy investment service that regularly pub- 
ishes independent verifications by Certified 
Public Accountants of a// its recommenda- 
ions, including Special Situations selections 
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Line Survey. 


4) stocks for the risk investor seeking ex- 

ceptionally large income 

Recent selections on these lists, which are 
kept up to date weekly, have offered yields 
determined to be as high as 8° and appre- 
ciation potentiality as high as 100°) or 
more. These four lists of especially selected 
stocks to hold or buy now may prove useful 


in making your portfolio adjustments for 
1959. 


5. Also See Latest 80-Page 
Ratings and Reports on Food 
Processing, Milling & Baking, 
Sugar, Meat Packing and 
Dairy Stocks 


As part of your Investment Program, the 
Value Line has arranged to include the 
latest edition of Ratings and Reports on 
these key industries. Included are full page 
Reports and Ratings on each of 56 stocks 
in the Food Processing, Milling & Baking, 
Sugar & Confectionery, Meat Packing, 
Dairy, and Soap & Vegetable Oil industries. 
These reports give you specifically the deter- 
minations of Probable Market Performance 
this year, estimated yield, quality (safety) 
and appreciation potentiality over the 3 to 
5 year period ahead for each stock. Among 
the stocks analyzed in this 80-page edition 
are: 


and the Supervised Account Report. You 
are invited to take advantage of this offer 
to subscribe to the Value Line Survey for an 
introductory one-month period at half the 
regular pro rata fee and receive, in addition, 
all features of the 1959 Investment Program 
without extra charge. Mail coupon today. 


You are invited to return the coupon today. 


Amer. Sugar Ref. Kellogg Co. 


Armour & Co. Libby, McNeill 
Beatrice Foods Nat'l Biscuit 
Borden Co. Nat'l Dairy Prods 


Calif. Packing Nat'l Sugar Ref. 
Campbell Soup Pillsbury Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive Proctor & Gamble 
Cont. Baking Quaker Oats 
Corn Products Ralston Purina 
Cudahy Packing Standard Brands 
General Foods Swift & Co. 


General Mills United Fruit 
Glidden Co. Wilson & Co. 
Heinz (H. J) and 29 others 


This important edition of Ratings and 


Reports will be included in your 1959 
Investment Program at no extra charge 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
FB-124 


Gentlemen 


I accept your introductory offer which 
includes the 1959 Investment Aids at no 
extra charge I hereby subscribe to the 
Value Line Survey for the next four weeks 
at the half-rate introductory fee of only 
$5.00. I understand the Investment Aids 
are to be sent to me immediately by first 
class mail 

My check for $5 is enclosed 


Date 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Check here if you prefer 
to subscribe for 


1.0 1 year at $120 
1 6 months at $65 


and receive, at no extra 
cost, the 1000-page set of 
Ratings and Reports filed 
in two sturdy binders. 


Did yoy TE 
ncrease our a ita in tant’ annoys, this 
advant, VeStors have So 
offer thet this. time” 
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STOCKS 
LIKELY 


Our Editors have newly analyzed an 
extraordinary list of 66 growth stocks 

each picked by one or more pro- 
fessional analysts as likely to triple 
in the next 3 years. Here is how this 
unusual selection came about: At a 
meeting of security analysts, an infor- 
mal group began talking about little 
companies that have become great 
growth stocks. Stocks like Thiokol 
Chemical, which has grown from 844 
to over 97'4 in rocket fuels. And like 
Ventures, Ltd. which has grown from 
4 to 28 in mining and oil. The dis- 
cussion then shifted to the little stocks 
of today that may be the great profit- 
makers of the next three years. Lach 
analyst jotted down his favorite 
growth stocks. These were then dis- 
cussed. And a list of 66 stocks resulted 
Later, we put our own research people 
to work checking through this 66- 
stock list. We wanted to comb the 
list down to a current selection of 
stocks for you. After a continuing 
study, our Editors now choose just 
7 stocks as current recommendations 


NEW SPECIAL REPORT 

All 7 stocks are featured in our new 
Special Report entitled: 7 New 
Growth Stocks Likely to Triple in 
the Next 3 Years’. Two of these 7 
stocks are special ‘atomic’ stocks 
We believe they could repeat the 
profits offered by Lithium Corp 
which has grown from 3 in 1949 to 25 

for a 733°% gain. Or the profits 
offered by Consolidated  Electro- 
dynamics Corp. which has grown 
from 131, to 401, a gain of 208°,. 
One of the 7 stocks is in guided miss- 
iles. It pow reminds us of Allied 
Control which has more than tripled 
(11 to 307g) since 1954. One of the 
7 stocks has an unusual new electrons: 
metal-cutting process. It now reminds 
us of Cincinnati Milling which has 
grown from 13 in 1950 to 39, a gain 
of 200°,. And one of the 7 stocks is in 
the new ‘stereo’ sound industry. It 
could, we believe, match the “hi-fi” 
profits in Magnavox, which has more 
than tripled from 12%, in 1951 to 
51434 


SPECIAL $1 TRIAL OFFER 

A copy of our new Report on ‘7 Stocks 
to Triple’ is yours as a bonus now 
when you send just $1 (new readers 
only) to try our weekly advisory 
service ‘The Growth Stock Letter’ 
for the next two weeks. Mail this ad 
with your name and address and $1 
today to Dept. ST-81. 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 


— Investment Advisers — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, Mass 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


Stocks for Investment 


Tue stock market has done a great 
deal of churning since the beginning 
of the year. With trading volume 
averaging close to 4 million shares a 
day, Wall Street had the biggest 
January since 1929. Yet, with all this 
commotion and after reaching a new 
record high, the month wound up 
with the smallest net gain since last 
August. 

Although there are a few symptoms 
which market technicians view with 
some suspicion, such as the decline in 
the short position, the notable in- 
crease in odd-lot buying as well as 
the reawakened interest in low-priced 
speculative stocks, it seems improb- 
able to me that this great bull market 
should already have reached its peak. 
More likely this is merely a pause, a 
period of consolidating and digesting 
the huge gains of last year which had 
run far ahead of the immediate re- 
covery in corporate profits. It would 
neither be surprising, nor should it be 
disturbing to the investor if the mar- 
ket had a setback this winter, even as 
much as 30 or 40 points in the Dow- 
Jones average. Many 1958 earnings 
reports to be published in the weeks 
ahead will look pretty thin in relation 
to present prices, and this may have 
a sobering effect on some over-en- 
thusiastic stock buyers. 

Yet it seems to me that an optimis- 
tic attitude is warranted. The busi- 
ness outlook is distinctly favorable 
with a new high in industrial produc- 
tion likely to be reached by mid-year. 
Besides, the increased efficiency and 
productivity resulting from last year’s 
recession-induced belt tightening: will 
produce record profits for many com- 
panies as soon as operations are re- 
stored to a high level. 

It is one thing to be confident and 
to advocate maintenance of a fully 
invested position, but it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter to recommend new in- 
vestment purchases at present levels. 
No one should have any illusions that 
the market is high. Obviously, the 
risk of possible loss has grown, while 
the prospect of capital gain has di- 
minished appreciably. It is never a 
good time to buy stocks when the 
future looks rosy for everyone to see. 
But that is the time when most people 
want to buy stocks, as is significantly 
shown by the record of odd-lot trans- 
actions which recently changed from 
a preponderence of selling to a pre- 
ponderence of buying. 

While I am aware that speculative 
stocks in the late stages of a bull 
market usually have a greater appre- 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


ciation potential 
than investment- 
grade issues, I 


warn against go- 
ing too far in this 
direction. There is 
no reason to avoid ig 

smaller or secon- 

dary companies altogether, but a 
non-professional investor should stay 
away from distinctly marginal busi- 
nesses which come to life only in 
periods of high prosperity. 

The most compelling argument in 
favor of a common stock is a con- 
sistent record of rising earnings and 
rising dividends. If such stocks can 
be bought at a price that is “reason- 
able” in relation to present and likely 
future earnings, then purchases can 
still be recommended even if they are 
selling near their all-time highs. Con- 
sider the record of two fine investment 
stocks, Bristol-Myers (73) and Reyn- 
olds Tobacco “B” (102): 


Bristol-Myers 


Earnings 


Year per Share Dividend 
1953 $1.44 $1.00 
1954 2.12 1.00 
1955 2.98 1.50 
1956 3.55 1.70 
1957 4.07 2.00 
1958 4.38 2.15 
Reynolds Tobacco 
1953 $3.12 $2.00 
1954 4.19 2.40 
1955 5.05 2.60 
1956 5.91 3.10 
1957 6.15 3.30 
1958 7.50 est. 3.70 


Bristol-Myers, a regular dividend 
payer since 1900, has grown greatly 
in stature since originally recom- 
mended in this column (Forses, June 
1, 1955). Its business is well balanced 
between ethical and_ proprietary 
drugs, cosmetics and toiletries. There 
is every reason to expect a continua- 
tion of the favorable earnings trend 
with a $4.50 to $5 level likely to be 
approached this year. Although divi- 
dend payments will probably rise to 
about $2.40, the cash yield will re- 
main low, as is characteristic for this 
industry. 

Reynolds Tobacco is the cigarette 
industry leader by all statistical stand- 
ards. Its Camel and Winston ciga- 
rettes are in first place in the non- 
filter and filter groups, respectively. 
The investment standing of cigarette 
stocks was tarnished temporarily by 
the linking of lung cancer to smoking, 
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BOLTON, TREMBLAY & COMPANY 


BOLTON ON GOLD: 


Not how high, but WHEN? 
STOCK PRICES — The advance and 
the coming cyclical retreat ! 


. Know the facts by reading this 
month's issue of The Bolton- 
Tremblay BANK CREDIT 
ANALYST—the barometer of major 
business and stock market trends. 
Now in its tenth year, The Bank 
Credit Analyst is unique as an 
investment service combining 
constant research with mature 
judgment for lucid and straight- 
forward analytical appraisals of the 
American business, industrial and 
financial climate. Edited by 
A. Hamilton Bolton, B.A. (McGill), 
M.B.A. (Harvard), it is relied on 
every month by professional, 
institutional and private investors 
throughout the world for advance 
information on future trends. 

Let us send you a copy of this 
month's issue of The Bank Credit 
Analyst and the 64-page booklet, 
“Introduction to Bank Credit 
Analysis,” both for $5.00. (Regular 
subscription rates: $100 for 12 
months or $60 for six months— 
deductible for income tax purposes 
in United States.) Write, enclosing 
check or request to be billed later, to: 

The Bolton-Tremblay 

BANK CREDIT ANALYST, 

680 Sherbrooke Street W., 

Montreal 2, Canada. 


BOLTON, TREMBLAY & COMPANY 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


New book 
explains why 
the area we 
serve offers 
so much 
opportunity 
to industry. 


TREMBLAY & COMPANY * BOLTON, TREMBLAY & COMPANY 


BOLTON, 
ANWdWOO ‘NOLIO€ ANVAWOO AV ‘NOLIO4 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dep: N 
Salt Loke City 10, Utah 


Serving in 
Utoh-idoho 
Colorado-Wyoming 


in the Stock Market! 


Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month's 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
PARK AVE... NEW YORK 13, N. ¥. 


WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


New principle that contradicts every idea 
you've ever had about pipe sm« king. 
antes it to smoke coo! and mild hour after r 
hour, day after day, without rest, without 
bite, bitterness or sludge Prove it toyour 
self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with- 
out a cent of risk on your part. Send 
name now for tree ts. No obligation. Write: €. A.CAREY, 
920 Dept. 72, Chicage 40, 
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and many institutional investors are 
still avoiding this industry. But peo- 
ple continue to smoke as much as 
ever, and the population reaching 
smoking age is growing rapidly. 
Reynolds, a dividend payer since 1901 


has proposed a 2-for-1 split. The 
present $1 quarterly dividend rate, 


providing a 4°; return, will probably 
be liberalized again before the end of 
the year. Projections indicate an in- 
crease in earnings to about $10 a share 
by 1961. 

Uninterrupted earnings growth must 
not be expected of companies which 
are subject to cyclical influences. The 
steel industry, for example, cannot 
avoid fluctuations which may at times 
be unpleasantly Here the 
standard of investment acceptability 
is twofold: 1) that the company can 
earn a fair profit under adverse con- 
ditions, and 2) that earnings will 
reach new highs in the next cycle 


severe 


Granite City Steel (63), first sug- 
gested in this column about six 
months ago, is believed to qualify 


Caught by the recession in the midst 
of a major expansion program which 
disrupted normal this 
company made a respectable showing 
in 1958 earning $4.36 a share of which 
$1.74 was earned in the final quartet: 
(against 97c in the corresponding 1957 
period). What impresses me particu- 
larly is that the company operated at 
88°. of capacity last year, fai 
the industry average, due to its fa- 
vorable location in the St. Louis area 
and its broadly diversified list of cus- 
tomers. With its greatly expanded 
capacity, Granite City Steel should be 
able to surpass its previous earnings 
peak of $7.04 which was attained in 
1956. The company recently increased 
its dividend rate from 40c quarterly 
to 50c:; a further increase can be ex- 
pected in line with rising earnings. 

Glidden Company (50), well-known 
maker of paints, vegetable oils and 
various food products, had been a 
conspicuous laggard for a number of 
years as far as the investor is 
cerned. Earnings have fluctuated 
within a very narrow range for nearly 
a decade, and the $2 dividend rate has 
remained unchanged for half a dozen 
years. The stock sluggish and 
failed to participate in the 1955-57 
bull market. 

However, while the picture looked 
uninspiring the major 
changes took place internally. In the 
past five years a new management 
spent more than $50 million on new 
construction, expansion and moderni- 
zation of Glidden’s facilities. Several 
low-profit divisions were eliminated 
and all management effort was de- 
voted to building up the more profit- 
able lines. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 


operations, 


above 


con- 


was 


on surface, 


If You Failed 
to SELL 


the last time— 


Nine times—out of a possible twelve— 
in the past thirty-three months the Odd 
Lot Indexes have correctly indicated a 
change in the market's trend. 


The sensitive Studies are 
reveal internal factors which 
reversal in trend—either way. 


quick to 
mean a 


It would be presumptuous to expect 
them to be infallible. But we have no 
choice than to proceed on the record 
which apparently remains intact—that 
the Indexes have vet to provide a major 


indication that could have safely been 
ignored. 
The record since the Studies were 


first made public over ten years ago in 
1948 seems clearly to establish that one 
will have better stock market results 
heeding what the Studies show than ig- 
noring their warnings—whether on a 
selling climax indicating the cleaning- 
up of liquidation or when the top-heavy 
structure is about to collapse. 


It is always the intention of Drew 
Investment Associates to faithfully re- 
port the danger signals that usually pre- 
cede an important change in trend— 
and say, in so many words, when pru- 
dence dictates the selling «ide. 


The sensitive Indexes normally 


pro- 
vide useful warnings to identify the 
“selling area” prior to important de- 


cline. The weekly Drew Reports should 
be especially valuable in this phase of 
the stock market. 


You may receive the Reports for 30- 
60 days at one-half their regular cost 
to determine their usefulness, If at the 
end of the trial you feel they have not 
contributed, payment will be refunded. 


The 3 latest Reports-—included with- 
out charge—pull no punches on the im- 
mediate situation, near term and long 
range prospects. 


Send your 3 latest reports 
Drew Studies as indicated. 


month - $5 ~) 9 weeks - $8 


INVESTMENT 
DREW associates 


INCORPORATED 


53 STATE ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Incorporated 
Investors 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 


* *k * 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities for current income. 


THe PARKER CORPORATION 22-F 
200 Berkeley St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Please send Prospectus on 


{_} Incorporated Investors 
(_] Incorporated Income Fund 


Cy... 


ISTEL FUND 


A mutual fund with a 
diversified portfolio. 


Subscription at 102% of net asset 
value. No charge for redemption. 
Please send me a free prospectus and other information 
W. E. HUTTON & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone: REctor 23300 


(MR., MRS., MISS) 


(ADDRESS) 


T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 


growth of principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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THE FUNDS 


SUCCESS STORY 


Wuat is a “growth stock?” An elec- 
tronics company with a big research 
lab and lots of missile contracts? 
Often, yes. But basically a “growth” 
company is a company that grows. 
National Investors Corporation (as- 
sets: $95 million), one of the three 
mutual funds in the Tri-Continental- 
Union Service stables, has just shown 
how broad the concept can be. Na- 
tional, of course, is a specialist in 
“growth” stocks. Its report for 1958 
has one very good example of what a 
broad-minded approach to growth 
can do for its shareholders. 

NIC’s portfolio lists 48,700 shares of 
Avon Products, traded over-the- 
counter. Avon makes soaps and cos- 
metics, and sells them door-to-door 
through a large. part-time, semi- 
amateur sales force, many of them 
women. A small cosmetics manufae- 
turer is not everyone’s idea of a 
growth company. But consider this: 
NIC paid a total of only $266.901 for 
its 48,700 shares in Avon. Their pres- 
ent market value is around $4.5 
million 

“We had some difficulty in getting 
hold of the stock,” recalls Fred Brown, 
President of Tri-Continental and a 
National Investors executive as well. 
“There was very little in the hands of 
the public. We were finally able to 
get a fairly good position in March 
1950, and we bought three subsequent 
blocks as they became available over 
the next two years.” How did man- 
agement spot Avon? “On the whole,” 
says Brown, “we don’t favor com- 
panies that sell door-to-door. But 
Avon seemed to have an excellent 
idea for merchandising, and very good 
management in general.” For years 
National was the only fund holding 
Avon; today, several do. Adds Brown 
wistfully: “If only they'd all turn out 
like that!” 


WOT, NO GM? 


Tue five largest holdings of each of 
the 33 investment companies with as- 
sets over $100 million have been tabu- 
lated in a Wiesenberger Investment 
Report. There are 78 different corpo- 
rations listed out of a possible 165 (33 
times 5). The five most popular, in 
order, are I.B.M., U.S. Steel, Texas 
Co., Standard Oil of N.J., AT&T. 

A sufficiently conventional choice, 
you might think. But where are the 
“3 G's”—GM, GE and General Dy- 
namics? What is surprising is that the 
78 stocks in this popularity list do not 
include any of the three. Many of the 


33 companies have positions in these 
three stocks, of course, but none among 
their five largest holdings. Maybe 
mutual funds are not entirely con- 
ventional in their investing choices 
after all. 


GROWING LAD 


Even among its fellow no-loaders (i.e., 
funds which charge no sales com- 
missions) the $17-million assets of T. 
Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund of 
Baltimore ranks a mere fifth in size. 
Compared to M.I.T. or Investors Mu- 
tual, it is a shrimp among whales. 
Nevertheless, T. Rowe Price has been 
one of the fastest growing no-load 
funds. In 1958 assets rose 78°, (from 
$9.4 million); shareholders 55°, (from 
2,511 to 3,888). 

Actually, net asset value per share 
rose just 32°,, about in line with the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages. That 
means that a good one half of the 
Price Fund's growth came from an 
influx of new money, which adds up 
to pretty good sales growth for a fund 
which has no salesmen to push its 
wares. 


THE SPECIALIST 


One trouble with industry funds is 
that they find it hard to stay within 
their industries. Suppose you start a 
Bourbon Fund. Your prospectus notes 
that it is an all-U.S. industry with an 
assured market and good prospects 
for growth. Soon however your port- 
folio feels a little narrow, and you 
take a position in rye. Next scotch: 
then gin; mixers; chemicals . . . and 
one day your shareholders read that 
Bourbon Fund's largest holding is 
AT&T. 

James H. Orr’s Boston-based Gas 
Industries Fund ($73-million assets) 
would seem to have taken the first 
tentative step on this path. In June 
1955, the constitution of the fund was 
changed to permit investment of up to 
30°, of assets in other fields of en- 
ergy. Except for a mild flirtation with 
atomic energy. President Orr did not 
much avail himself of this dispensa- 
tion until last year. Since October 1, 
however, Gas Fund has invested ove: 
$1.5 million in six electric utilities. 
which with other holdings, listed as 
“Electric Energy,” now amount to 4°, 
of assets. 

“It isn't that we're cooling off oil and 
gas,” explains Orr. “We're just as en- 
thusiastic as ever. But we thought 
these were good opportunities. The 
gas and oil industries are subject to 
periods of excessive enthusiasm and 
excessive blueness. We thought it in 
the best interests of our shareholders 
to broaden it all—there was much 
more money coming into the fund 
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A mutual investment fund, con- 
centrating on the securities of 
companies in industries such as: 


OIL 
NATURAL GAS 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
ELECTRICITY 


and other activities related to the 
energy fields. The principal ob- 
jective of the Fund is possible 
long-term capital appreciation 


There is no commission or sales 
loading charge of any kind pay- 
able to anyone. Shares are offered 
at net asset value redeemable at 
99° of net asset value 


SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS 


Write to Dept. F 
Distributor 


RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 
Broadway, 


CO 71-8600 


We€eystone 


For CURRENT INCOME 
Income Fund K1 
_) Low- Priced Bond Fund B3 
C) Discount Bond Fund B4 
For INCOME with GROWTH Possibilities 
High-Grace Common Stock Fund $1 
(}) Income Common Stock Fund S2 
For CAPITAL GROWTH Possibilities 
C) Growth Fund K2 
{) Growth Common Stock Fund S3 
(jLower-Priced Common Stock Fund S4 
C) Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
For FREE Prospectus deserib- 
ing any of these Funds, check above, clip 
and mai this ad with your name and 
address to Dept. N-7 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


t a meeting held Jar 
Directors 


the Board of 
declared a iarterly dividend of 
t ‘ommon Stock, payable 

of record at the close 


Netting, Jr.. 
Secretary 
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and we expect to expand further in 
this direction.” 

What Orr says undoubtedly makes 
sense, but it does tend to water down 
the whole idea of an industry fund 


THE BILLIONAIRE 


THE way mutual funds have been 
growing lately, people have become a 
little weary of statistics about 
and asset But one mutual 
fund group passed a milestone last 
month that can hardly go unnoted 
The mutual fund group: Minneapolis’ 
Investors Diversified Services. With- 
out any blowing of trumpets, the five 
funds in the IDS stable passed the $2- 
billion mark in total IDS, of 
course, cannot claim to have the big- 
gest single fund: Boston's Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust still has that 
distinction. But no other fund man- 
agement group has so many dollars 
under its supervision as IDS has 

The biggest IDS fund, of course, is 
its Investors Mutual, a balanced fund 
which boasts almost $1.4 billion in 
assets, then the $450-million Invest- 
ors Stock Fund, $180-million Investors 
Group Canadian, $64-million Invest- 
ors Variable Payment Fund, and $26- 
million Investors Selective. Grand 
total: $2,085 million at last count. 

Why no trumpets for the milestone? 
Explains IDS Secretary Thomas Ken- 
ealy: “A slight drop in the market 
might carry us below the mark again. 
We don’t want to boast until we have 
more flesh on our bones.” But Ken- 
ealy is probably being too modest. The 
way the IDS funds have been selling, 
it is doubtful whether even a break in 
the market would keep them long 
below the $2-billion mark. 
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HOW WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
GET AHEAD 


By a Subscriber 


“One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal in a railroad club car. 1 expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the brightest, most in- 
teresting articles I ever read 

“I sent for a Trial Subscription. Fo 
the first time in my life I began to un 
derstand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven 
tions, new industries and new wavs of 
doing business that are helping amb 
tious men earn money. My Tria! Sub 
scription to The Journal cost me $7. It 
showed me how to increase my income.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wondertul aid to men making $7.50 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy ck 
livery to you anywhere in the U. § 
The Journal is printed daily in five 
cities—New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill vou 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y FM 


Can You Make a 
“Killing” in Stocks? 


Yes-—-it 1S possible to run « smal) sum 

tune, by concentrating on low-priced 

inder-valued stocks with dynam) 
neentrate on unearthing stock ) 
ch appear to offer minimum ris 

mum opportunity for Capital Gains 

May we send you full details No 

gation, no “pressure no salesmer 


FORECASTS, Box 87-F1, Pelham, N. Y. 


charge, no ot 


BULLOCK 
FUND 


A mutual fund in- 
vesting in “growth” 
stocks. Send for a free 
booklet-prospectus by 
mailing this ad to 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 
Established 1894 
ONE WALL ST., NEW YORK 5 


Name 


Address 
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HTH) 


WOULD YOU SPEND 


for Investment Success 


in the Opportunity Year Ahead? 


.. » just $20 a year for the facts and guidance you need 


to help make the best possible decisions regarding your 
securities during this important period. 


ELL, that’s all it costs you for the most complete investment service we've 
been able to devise after 56 years of successful experience . . . the same 
service already endorsed by more than 60,000 investors who thoroughly believe 
that it’s worth every penny of the $20 they 


pay—and more! 


BECAUSE HERE'S WHAT YOUR $20 BUYS... 


The Financial World 
“Independent Ap- 
praisals” — 64-page 
) guide to nearly 2,000 

stocks sent each 
month to every subse riber. Detailed di- 
gests on prices; earnings, dividends. Our 
individual ratings for comparison—and 
profits. (Similar guides cost up to $24.) 


FREE 
if you act NOW! 


We will reserve for you 
the “14-Year Stock 
Record” Book 
(1945-1958) 

of over 1,000 

N. Y. S. E. Common 


INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS 


Now on Press 


Stocks Featuring 
Each Year's: 
+ Price Range * Dividends * Stock Splits 


* Earnings (as available up to publication) 


IF that sounds like $20 worth of 


Annual “Stock Fact- 
ograph” Manval forth- 
coming 304 page indexed 
review of more than 1,800 
stocks (immediately upon 
publication)—a parade of 
pertinent facts that high- 
light their good points and 
bad makes the Factograph 
indispensable as a ready- 
reference guide. (Sold 
separately at $5.) 


IN ADDITION TO 


A full year’s subserip- 
tion to FINANCIAL 
WORLD —52 fact-packed 
issues of a magazine pub- 
lished for just one pur- 
pose—to keep you 
current on exactly 
happening and why, in 
the world of stocks, bonds and business, to 
catch trends as they start, to let you profit 
from the most attractive opportunities to buy 
or sell. (Cost, $26.00 at your newsstand.) 


what's 


tax-deductible expense to you, 


+ » » $20 that will increase your income, improve your portfolio 
and assure investment success . . . just return this “‘ad’’ with your 
name and address, and your check or money order. (26-week trial 
offer includes all these services for $12.00.) 


S®@ YEARS OF SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-215—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


ANSWER AMERICA 


ANSWERS YOUR TELEPHONE 
24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


Offices everywhere — Act as branch offices 
—Receive Mail—Accept phone 
orders — For information look for 

ANSWER AMERICA in the 

AM WHITE SECTION of your tele- 
phone directory or call in- 

formation or write 


tL 55 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


For ONLY $5.00 A YEAR 


Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives all Mutual Fund Sales, ee & Holdings. Some 

is e for $30-$65 a year! 
Since we cover only Mutual Funds we 
this as a regular feature’ Fund activities are guided 
by the world’s most experienced Bankers & Advisors 
and their activities often foreshadow market changes. 
We now devote a separate supplement to these changes 
due to popularity of this dept. ALSO, reports on all 
Funds, Artic the how-and-why of mutual investing. 
Please mention name of paper in which you saw this 
ad, Issued monthly. Send check to: The Mutual Fund 
Reporter, Box 364, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 


can include 


les, 


BOUGHT 
AND SOLD 


Markets in Inactive Issues 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exch. 
Boston & Pitts. Stock Exch. (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust Street, Phila. 2, Pa. 


STOCKS 


WEEKLY MARKET LETTER 
ANALYZES STOCKS 


EACH ISSUE GIVES YOU: 


1. SPECIAL SITUATION 2. RATINGS, PAY AND 
HOLD wat OVER 100 STOCKS 3 NAGED 
PORTFOLIO 4. SUGGESTED action 
$1.00 for Three Trial 


GILLETT INVESTMENT 


BOX 
SERVICE INC. RIVERSIDE. TLLINOIS 


GOODWIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


Bethlehem Steel has also been a 
disappointment to many, as it has not 
kept pace with some of the other 
steels. However, earnings are im- 
proving, and the current 60c quar- 
terly dividend would now appear 
secure. Retention appears’ war- 
ranted on a long-range basis. 

Bryn Mawr Trust is continuing to 
do well, and I am still of the opinion 
that it will ultimately merge with one 
of the large Philadelphia banks. Pa- 
tience should be rewarded. 

Bucyrus-Erie has acted better re- 
cently and may recover further. 
However, the company has not done 
as good a job as its competitors, and 
I suggest that it be sold. 

Carter Products is a fine old line 
company, having paid a dividend each 
year since 1884. I continue to regard 
it very favorably for the long pull in- 
vestment. 

Caterpillar Tractor has _ been 
plagued by strikes, and 1958 earnings 
are not expected to equal the $4.32 a 
share earned the previous year. How- 
ever, an improvement is looked for 
this year. Also, the company has ex- 
panded its operations abroad, which 
should enhance future earnings. The 
stock ought to be all right for the 
long pull, although it might be high 
enough for the time being. 

Central & South West has recently 
increased its quarterly dividend from 
42'2c to 45c. However, the stock has 
advanced a lot since recommended 
here, and I consider it high enough 
for a while. 

Cerro de Pasco is a good performer 
in a rising market and has already 
advanced from 27 to 48 since being 
recommended in this column. The 
chances are it will advance further, 
but because the stock is speculative 
I suggest readers accept half their 
profit. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
should have a good year in 1959, and 
its dividend may be increased. O.K. 
to hold. 


Chrysler has done nothing for over 


a year. However, the stock looks 
quite low around its present level, 
and I consider it a better purchase 


than a sale. 
C.1.T. Financial has reacted sharply 


| to the Ford Motor Co. announce- 
ment that it plans to enter the 
installment-financing field. Such a 


development undoubtedly will have 
an effect on the company’s future. 
However, it is my guess that C.LT. 
Financial will weather the storm and 
that the stock is a good buy on re- 
actions. 

Cluett, 


Peabody, while generally 
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uninteresting during the last vear, has 
begun to show signs of strength, no 
doubt in anticipation of good things 
to come from its development of a 
process for making elastic paper. 
Could be a fair long-term holding. 

Colgate-Palmolive has nearly dou- 
ble since recommended here early 
last year, and the stock could be a 
candidate for a split. However, due 
to its sharp advance, I would favor 
taking some profit. 

Columbia Broadcasting, in my 
opinion, will raise its cash dividend 
this year, perhaps to $1.20-$1.40 per 
share. Earnings should increase 
again for the sixth straight year. An 
excellent stock to own for long-term 
growth and improving income. 

Combustion Engineering also is a 
fine old company, having paid a divi- 
dend since 1911. The stock has acted 
well in recent weeks and should be 
an excellent one to own for the long 
pull. 

Commercial Credit has declined in 
sympathy with C.L.T. However, it is 
a wonderfully run company, and I 
believe will continue to do well over 
the long term. Advise purchases on 
reactions. 

Commonwealth Edison supplies 
electricity to the Chicago area and is 
a top-grade company. Its recently 
announced policy of supplementing its 
annual cash dividend with a small 
stock dividend should be continued 
again this year. A good stock for in- 
come and safety 

Continental Baking’s management 
has done a fine job to the extent that 
sales have increased every year since 
1950. Earnings also have improved 
and are estimated at around $4.75 a 
share this year. I believe the current 
55¢ quarterly dividend will be raised 
again this vear 
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The fruits of these efforts are now 
beginning to show up. Earnings for 
the first fiscal quarter (ended Nov. 30, 
1958) jumped 47°, to 76c a share 
despite an 8.7‘, decline in sales re- 
flecting disposal of the Chemurgy 
Division. The stock has responded 
strongly to this impressive demon- 
stration of Glidden’s revival and 
finally succeeded in rising above its 
former high of 482 reached in 1951. 
Even at its present advanced level the 
stock is still attractive 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities 
The offer ss made only by the Prospectus. 


2,900,000 Shares 


Universal Oil Processes, Inc. 


(Name to be changed to Universal Oil Products Company ) 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $25 per Share 


Comes of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several ndernriters, including the under- 
sgned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State, 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


Incorporated 


February $, 1959. 


For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
153 LEADING 


Here is a way to discover, ef low cost, how 


Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 


numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 3 To Buy Now 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help The Age of Electronics is not coming 
you handle your business and investment it is here. Today there are some 153 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- active electronic stocks companies 
sight ... the investment implications of cur now working on products only recently 
rent political and economic events, and undreamed of—some of which stagger 
corporate activities ... the perspectire you the imagination. Many of these stocks are 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp virtually unknown to investors. A few 

. tse will one day be industry leaders. Just a 

P modest investment today in one of these 
cnowledge of underlying trends, immediate furure “giants” could help you amass a 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which small fortune 
indicate real ralues of securitie S. Compact ly Already. profits of $44 RIK 
edited to conserve your time, yet Keep you 1144) and 1541° have been made 
profitably informed. in certain electronic stocks. Among 

No other publication is like Barron's. It these 153 issues are, we believe 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow others that may duplicate these large 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, profits in the dynamic period ahead 
specialized information in serving you. Send today for your copy of our new list 

Try Barron's and see for yourself how of 153 Leading Electronic Stocks (com 
this complete weekly financial news service plete with capsule descriptions, highs, 
gives you money-making, protective in- lows, sales, earnings and dividends)— 


formation you need in managing your busi- which also includes our pick of the 3 
stocks to buy now. You will also receive 


ness and investments wisely, profitably, in the next 5 issues of the weekly Spear 
the eventful weeks ahead. Market Letter. Only $5. (New readers 
Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s only.) Just send $5 to Box S-64 


subscription only $15. Just send this ad 

today with your check for $5: or tell us SPEAR & STAFF, Inc. 
to bill you. Address: Barron's, 392 New- Babson Park, Mass. 
bury Street, Boston 15. Mass. F-215 
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50% Profit on Stock? Or— 
300% Profit with a “Call”! 


Last July, Northrop at 25% seemed ripe for a 
rise. Mr. W bought 100 for $2,525. But | bought 
a 6-month CALL option on 100 shares for $250. 


in December, Northrop hit 37% which meant 
$1200 profit (a 50% gain) for Mr. W on his risk 
of $2,525. But it also meant $950 profit for me 
. . . $1200 less the $250 cost of the Call...a@ 
net of almost 300% on my risk of $250! 


For $250 | controlled 100 Northrop for 6 months 
st as firmly as Mr. W who put up $2,525 to buy 
t. And | made six times as much on my money. 


Paul Sarnoff’s booklet, ‘‘Profits with Puts & Calis” 
shows HOW to make these huge, quick profits .: . 
how to profit without EVER buying stock . . . how 
to enjoy gains REGARDLESS of which way a stock 
moves . . . and much more. Hundreds have paid 
25 to hear Sarnoff's lectures. The booklet is yours 
or $1.95. Satisfaction guaranteed 


H. Simon Co., 48 Fifth Ave., Pelham F-4, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 80 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share 
has been declar on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able March 13, 1959 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 
2, 1959. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 
Dated: January 21, 1959. 


COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Forty-Ninth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 60 
cents per share on the Capital Stock 
of the Company will be paid March 
10, 1959 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business February 16, 1959. 
RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President— Finance 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept. Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


525. WHat You SHoutp KNow BEFORE 
You Buy A Home: Based on the ex- 
perience of the nation’s 6,000 savings 
loan associations, which finance nearly 
40% of all the homes built or sold every 
year, this pamphlet is crammed with 
helpful pointers for the prospective 
homeowner. It tells how to determine 
how much housing a family can actually 
afford, how to judge a neighborhood, 
how to use the standards of professional 
appraisers in valuing a house—pretty 
much, in fact, the whole process of home- 
buying, from answering a real-estate ad 
to signing the purchase agreement. Of 
particular value: a table showing how 
large a loan you are likely to be able to 
obtain, the periods of payment and in- 
terest rates (20 pages). 


526. You Anp Sociat Security: As this 
booklet wisely remarks, few of us realize 
the significance of the five amendments 
to the Social Security law made since 
1950. “But we should. Not only does 
Social Security seem headed further into 
our lives through frequent extensions, 
but it also is destined to reach further 
into our pocketbooks through increasing 
taxes.” The booklet outlines just what 
payments and benefits are due at all age 
and wage levels. Much of its value lies 
in its concise and graphic manner of 
presentation through the use of tables 
and charts (4 pages). 


527. 21 Ways To Make Your Foop Dot- 
LAR Buy More: A comprehensive, specific 
guide to wise food buying. It makes the 
point that the consumer price index is 
made up of some 80 food items, while 
the choice facing the average customer 
in a supermarket ranges from 4,000 to 
6,000. Based on material prepared by 
the National Association of Food Chains 
Consumer Advisory Committee, the 
booklet suggests ways in which food- 
buyers can keep their budgets down (56 
pages). 


528. Investinc Brazit: Investors 
considering the opportunities available 
in South America should certainly get to 
know the essential facts about Brazil. 
They are available in breadth & in depth 
—beautifully compressed—in this book- 
let prepared by the American and For- 
eign Power Co. A particularly useful 
feature is a fold-out map of Brazil in 
clear black and white. Besides basic in- 
formation on Brazil's economy and re- 


sources, the booklet covers tax structure, | 


labor legislation, tariffs, methods of do- 
ing business (36 pages). 


Manufacturer of the Broadest Line 
of Building Products in America 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


quarterly dividends 
have been declared as follows: 


$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$1 per share 
$4.50 Series A Convertible Second 
Preferred Stock 
92% cents per share 
These dividends are payable March 


February 4, 1959. 
“122% 


Pee 


' 
' 


AMERICAN 


Cement 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1959, to share- 
holders of record March 13, 
1959, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of 3742 cents on 
the $25 par value Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock, payable 
May 1, 1959, to shareholders 
of record April 10, 1959. 


J. H. ASMANN 
lice President 


February 4, 1959 & Treasurer 


Common Dividend No. 157 
A dividend of 62'2¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
March 16, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business February 27, 
1959. 
C. ALLAN FEE, 

Vice President and Secretary 
February 5, 1959 
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CONTINENTAL 
C ii COMPANY, Inc. 
169th 

COMMON DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of forty-five cents 
(45¢) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable March 14, 
1959, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness February 20, 1959. 

57th 

PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93%4) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable April 1, 1959, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
March 13, 1959. 


LOREN R. DODSON, 
Secretary 


HOOPER 


Tos PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


% 
Cash Dividend @ 
March 5, 1959 e 


At the regular monthly meeting held January 
28, 1959, the Board of Directors declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, 
pavable March 5, 1959, to stockholders of rec- | 
ord at the close of business February 11, 1959. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 


THE INDIANA STEEL 
“= PRODUCTS COMPANY 


37th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of The Indiana 
Steel Products Company, at a meeting held 
January 16, 1959, declared o quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents per share, payable on 
March 10, 1959, to shareholders of record 
as of February 25, 1959. 


ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
January 16, 1959 


“WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF PERMANENT MAGNETS 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on January 
29, 1959. This dividend is 
payable on March 10, 1959, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1959. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. ¥. 
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more desirable for those seeking price 
enhancement than General Motors, 
but General Motors, of course, is the 


more conservative of the three stocks. | 


As this is written, the stock market 
is deadlocked in a trading area. Logic 
would suggest a correction, or at 
least a further rest. I am of the 
opinion, however, that there would be 
a strong demand for stocks 5% to 7° 
under current prices at 550 to 565 in 
the DJ industrials and I would employ 
any weakness to take advantage of the 
selling the other fellow does. I think 
it is too early to indulge in wholesale 
selling. 

This market may “bother” the ex- 
perienced conservative person, as it 
“bothers” me; but there is no point 
fighting the trend. These big advances 
not only go higher than they should, 
but also further than you think they 
can go. 


LURIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Broadcasting System, whose earnings 
this year might reach $3.50 per share 
as compared with estimated 1958 prof- 
its of $3.10 per share 

In particular, there are a number 
of distinct pluses in Columbia 
Broadcasting (paying $1 plus 3°, 
stock), the nation’s largest and most 
successful TV and radio network. 
Note the following: 1) With general 
business better, the demand for time 
has improved, and TV advertising now 
represents almost 10°, of the nation’s 
advertising bill. 2) The company’s 
record division, largest in the field 
and source of about one sixth of earn- 
ings, is an obvious beneficiary of the 
hi-fi stereo boom. 3) Its tube sub- 
sidiary, in the red in the past few 
years, should be profitable in 1959. 
4) A change in radio network pro- 
gramming may eliminate the heavy 
loss incurred by this division, which 
heretofore has absorbed most of 
“owned” radio station profits. 

Recently, American Steel Found- 
ries, one of this column’s favorite 
speculations for 1959, published its 
December quarter profit, which was 
sharply below the like year-earlier 
period results. The significant consid- 
eration, however, is that this should 
be the worst of the earnings com- 
parisons, for the 1958-59 earnings 


trend will be the exact reverse of the | 


1957-58 fiscal year, when the trend 
was steadily downward. For example, 
the March 1959 quarterly profit will 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SVRIES, 
Ont, Gas, Crem ca! one 
Clectrenc 
Teckel Services 
A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0:50 per share on the 
common stock, payable 
on March 16, 1959 to 
shareholders of record as 
of the close of business 
March 2nd. 


R. E. REIMER 
Executive Vice President 


and Treasurer 


January 21, 1959 


Dalias, Texas 


Allied Chemical 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 


Quarterly dividend No. 152 
of $.75 per share has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock, payable March 10, 
1959, to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 13, 1959. 
RICHARD HANSEN 
Secretary 
January 27, 1959 


Continuous Cash Dividends Have Been 


Paid Since Organization in 1920 


AiR REDUCTION 


Compeny incorporated 


167" CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
regular quarterly dividend of ¢ 
per share on the Con n Stock 
Company, payable on Mar 


to holders of record on Februa 18 
1959, and the twenty-ninth 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 


on the 4.50° Cumulative lreterr 
Stock, 1951 Series f{ the ¢ par 
payable on March 5, 1959 to holder 


of record on February 18, 1959 
January 28, 1959 


Tr. S. O'BRIEN, Sreretar 
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IBM 


176TH CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
International Business 
Machines Corporation has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of $.65 per 
share, payable March 10, 
1959, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 10, 1959. 


Cc. V. BOULTON, 
Treasurer 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
January 27, 1959 


LURIE 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 


POOR 


POOR & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37 %2¢ per share on 
the common stock payable 
March 2, 1959 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business February 
13,1959. 
A. J. FRYSTAK 
Vice President & Secretary 


\ January 28,1959 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


OD Q) olice 


Dividends of 56 cents a share on the 
COMMON STOCK, and 25 cents 
a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK have been declared pay- 


able March 31 to stockholders of | 


record at the close of business on 
March 2. Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 


= 


| 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


be much better than the December 
1958 quarterly earnings of 39c per 
share and by the second quarter of 
this year the company should be 
earning considerably more than $1 
per share. All of the company’s var- 
ious divisions, with the possible ex- 
ception of machine tools, are enjoy- 


ing an improvement in business. Net | 
result is that American Steel Found- | 
ries’ earnings for the fiscal year end- | 
ing next September could be in the | 


$4-$450 per share area, as compared 


with $3.50 per share in the previous | 


fiscal year. 


No less important, there are three | 


new pluses which could result in 
speculative interest from here 


1) The company will build a million | 


dollar pilot plant that will explore the 
potential applications of its unpub- 
licized but successful pressure pour- 
ing process which by-passes the ingot 
and blooming stages in steelmaking. 
2) Contracts soon will be let to con- 
vert an old iron wheel plant: to the 


manufacture of cast iron pipe. This | 


plant will be operating about a year 
from today, and will serve a small 


but growing market for cast iron pipe. | 
3) The company also has started | 
building a plant which will be the | 


only shell molding plant in the world 
that makes large size castings. This 
process results in substantial labor 
savings and should eventually replace 
sand castings. 

“Half Full—and Half Empty” are 
terms that mean essentially the same 
thing, but the implications can be en- 
tirely different. 


ness and intuitive applied art rather 
than an inexact science. The obvious 
“2 +. 2" does not always make “4” in 
the stock market, and much depends 
on where your sights are set. This 
column's sights are set on individual 


values, for it's always more rewarding | 


to be right about stocks than the 
averages. 


YALE & TOWNE 
Declares 284th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On Jan. 22, 1959, 
dividend No. 284 

of thirty-seven 

and one-half cents 

per shore was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of past earnings, 
payable on 

April 1, 1959, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
March 12, 1959. 


Wm. H.MATHERS 
Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE mFc.co. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


A cash dividend of Ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable March 2 
1959 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 6, 1959. 
BIRNY MASON, JR. 

Executive Vice-Fsesident and Secretary 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 


All of which means | 
speculation is a highly personal busi- | 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
Canada, t vear $6; 2 vears $9. Foreign and 
Pan American. $4 a vear extra 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
scription orders. correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 


FORBES FULFILLMENT SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forsrs) and new 
address (with zone number if any); 
aliow tour weeks tor change-over. 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 62 


The Board ot Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 36c per 
share on Common Stock of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 15, 1959. to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 26, 1959 
Frank McLAuGHLIN 
esident 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share for the first quarter 
of 1959 has been declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable March 10, 1959 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 26, 1959. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A. inc. 
Sevth Bend, indiane 


T. E. JEANNERET, 
retary and Treasurer 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Page 21: Wide World 
Page 21: UPI 
Page 23: Milne & Co. 
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THE “HOW” AND 
| “WHY” OF — 


MANAGEMENT 


FORBES SECURITIES | 


—$ 
| SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 


Today, careful investors must analyze a great 
mass of financial data to obtain the minimum 
degree of knowledge necessary to hold sound 


investments and to make new commitments. 
As a result, those not having access to this in- 
tensive research sometimes find themselves 


with a badly unbalanced list of securities. Be- 


cause of uncertainty they may completely over- 


look attractive new investment opportunities 


or fail to take profits at the proper time. 


The responsibilities of money management are 
further complicated by the fact that in many 
cases the investor HAS NO WAY OF KNOW- 
ING WHETHER HE IS ACTING ON THE 
VERY LATEST INFORMATION! 


It is for the investor with a substantial port- 
folio, who does not have the time nor 


the necessary experience to cope with the 


complex problems of money management, 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Draws upon the statistical-research facilities 
of the famous, 42-year-old Forses 
organization. 


No connection whatsoever with brokers 
dealing in securities. Thus recommendations 
are thoroughly impartial, unbiased. 


No one counselor acts alone. You get 
recommendations based on the combined, 
specialized knowledge of many investment 
experts. 


You have a person-to-person relationship with 

a seasoned counselor—may consult with him at 
any time on matters concerning your program. 
You are kept posted on developments, new profit op- 


portunities, of special interest to your particular in- 
vestment objectives. 
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that FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 
was established. The entire resources and ex- 
periences of the 42-year-old FORBES organi- 
zation are made available to investors through 
this Division. Here, each account. is subjected 
to thorough analysis and constant supervision 
directed toward reaching the individual finan- 
cial goal of the investor. Your account is im- 
mediately assigned to an experienced FORBES 
Investment Counselor who sends you regular 
reports on your portfolio and whom you may 
consult by letter, by telephone or telegram, 


or by personal visit at any time. 


Yo learn more about the scope and purposes 
of this outstanding service—how it is organ- 
ized, how fees are determined, how our staff 
takes the initiative in making recommendations ; 
—send today for your FREE copy of our de- 
scriptive booklet. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—NO OBLIGATION 


Forbes Securities Management Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Parrott 


1 may be interested in retaining the services of Forres 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you kindly send me without 
obligation complete details? My present investments are valued 
at approximately $ . I have an additional 
$ in cash available for investment 
Name 

Please Print 
Address 


City 


Zone State 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 
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THOUGHT 


BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Everything is un-American that 
tends either to government by a plu- 
tocracy or government by a mob. To 
divide along the lines of section or 
caste or creed is un-American. All 
privileges based on wealth, and all 
enmity to honest men merely because 
they are wealthy, are un-American— 
both of them equally so. The 
things that will destroy America are 
prosperity -at-any-price, peace-at- 
any-price, safety-first instead of duty- 
first, the love of soft living and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life. 

—Tueopore ROOSEVELT. 


Peace is not the elimination of the 
causes of war. Rather it is a mastery 
of great human forces and the crea- 
tion of an environment in’ which 
human aims may be pursued con- 
structively. —James H. Case Jr. 


It is never safe to look into the fu- 
ture with eyes of fear. 
E. H. Harriman. 


Three ideas stand out above all 
others in the influence they have ex- 
erted and are destined to exert upon 
the development of the human race: 
the idea of the Golden Rule; the idea 
of natural law: the idea of age-long 
growth of evolution. 

Rosert A. MILLIKAN 

The errors of faith are better than 
the best thoughts of unbelief 

THOMAS RUSSELL 


Recipe for success: Be polite, pre- 
pare yourself for whatever you are 
asked to do, keep yourself tidy, be 
cheerful, don't be envious, be honest 
with yourself so you will be honest 
with others, be helpful, interest your- 
self in your job, don’t pity yourself, 
be quick to praise, be loyal to your 
friends, avoid prejudices, be independ- 
ent, interest yourself in politics, and 
read the newspapers. 

-Bernarp M. Barvucn 


combination of wat 
ANbDRE 


Business is a 
and sport 


There must be profits, dividends, 
graded wages and salaries, bonuses 
and pensions. Without these there is 
no energy, no efficiency, no ambition, 
no self-development. Fancy a football 
game without goals. 

; —Hersert N. Casson 


If all mankind minus one were of 
one opinion, and only one person were 
of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silenc- 
ing that one person, than he, if he had 
the power, would be justified in si- 
lencing mankind.—Joun Stuart 


There is no kind of bondage which 
life lays upon us that may not yield 
both sweetness and strength; and 
nothing a man’s character 
more fully than the spirit in which he 
bears his limitations. 

—HAmILton W. Masie. 


reveals 


FORBES: 


Did it ever occur to you that 
when you say, “I'll be there at 
such-and-such a_ time,” you 
break your word when you are 
late? Nearly all big men are 
extremely careful to keep prom- 
ises. If they say they will do a 
thing, you can depend upon it 
they will. If they promise to be 
at a certain place, they see to it 
that they are there. You can’t 
have the same confidence in a 
person who habitually breaks 
have in one 
who scrupulously lives up to his 
word. And, naturally, executives 
who regard punctuality as im- 
portant do not readily promote 
men who neglect punctuality. 


promises as you 


Solitary reading will enable a man 
to stuff himself with information, but 
without conversation his mind will be- 
come like a pond without an outlet— 
a mass of unhealthy stagnature. It is 
not enough to harvest knowledge by 
study; the wind of talk must winnow 
it and blow away the chaff. Then will 
the clear, bright grains of wisdom be 
garnered, for our own use or that of 
others WILLIAM MATTHEWs. 


Beaten paths are for beaten men 
—Eric JOHNSTON. 


Americans have a_ tendency to 
operate on a frontier theory when 
the frontier has long since ceased to 
exist. In contrast, virtually all the 
European countries have deliberately 
conserved and utilized their land... . 
During the next 10 years we will need 
at least 3,000,000 acres for homes alone, 
and at least that many more acres for 
the facilities and roads which should 
service those homes. —Ne ts SEveRIN. 


The great scientists, as all great 
men, have not been concerned with 
fame. The joy of achievement that 
comes from finding something new in 
the universe is by far their greatest 
joy. A great research scientist is con- 
stantly discovering new things in his 
field. This is his reward. He knows 
how to spend long years in prepara- 
tion and long hours in investigation, 
with no thought of public honor or 
reward. P. 


I do not know what I may appear to 
the world, but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on 
the seashore and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary. whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me 

—Isaac 


Friendship is the allay of our sor- 
rows, the ease of our passions, the 
discharge of our oppressions, the sanc- 
tuary to our calamities, the counselo1 
of our doubts, the clarity of our minds, 
the emission of our thoughts, the ex- 
ercise and improvement of what we 
dedicate JEREMY TAYLOR 


Civilization is not what your an- 
cestors have built, but your capacity 
to build— intellectually and spiritually 
as well as architecturally 

Davis 


As we advance in life, we acquire a 
keener of the value of time 
Nothing else, indeed, seems of any 
consequence; and we become misers 
in this respect WILuiAM HAZLITT 


sense 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5 Delu re edition, $7.50 | 


A Text... 


Sent in by Harriet Hillman, Syt 


cuse, N.Y. What's your favorite 
text \ Forars book is presented 
to senders of texts used 


labor in 
Lord keep 


waketh but in vain 


Except the Lord build the house, they 


the 
watchman 


build it; 
city, the 


that 
the 


vain except 


Psautms 127:1 
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modern 


NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS-— RESEARCH 


Oil research— 
from test tube 
to radioactive 
cobalt 


TODAY. Texaco scientists continue their search for basic petroleum know! 
edge, now using such ultramodern tools as radioactive Cobalt-60 in one of the | F 4 Alt ; O 
world’s most fully-equipped industrial research laboratories. This is only part 
of Texaco’s great research center at Beacon, N. Y., one of the Company's four 


research centers. Hundreds of Texaco scientists are continually --- CONSTANT PROGRESS 
working to create new and better products for more and more people. 


YESTERDAY. Decades ago, Texaco scientists worked with relatively 
crude laboratory equipment 
teries of oil. Nevertheless 


as they probed the fundamental mys 


though early oil research was primitive 


— it resulted in important improvements in petroleum products 


Many of these improved products were pioneered by Texaco 


IN OIL'S FIRST CENTURY 


| 


ELECTRIC THRUWAYS FOR IMPORTANT TRAFFIC... 
POWER CABLES made by PHELPS DODGE 


“Electric thruways''—the big power cables that run overhead, underground or even under 
water—carry massive blocks of power and light from the powerhouse to distribution centers. 
Years of specialized research, development and experience have earned Phelps Dodge 


its reputation for pioneering the widest range of high voltage power cables in the industry 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION PAR AVENU NF W 22 N Y 
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